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You  Actually  Change  Lives 

I  could  write  a  book  of  praise  from  the  heartfelt  comments  which  I  have  heard 
about  your  magazine.  Why,  you  actually  change  lives!  One  elderly  woman  I 
know  was  forced  to  live  with  her  children  and,  wholly  miserable,  found  an  article 
in  THE  LINK  which  made  her  shove  aside  the  overdose  of  sleeping  tablets,  to 
pray.  That  was  four  years  ago. 

She  is  still  living  with  her  children,  but  happy  with  them  as  they  with  her, 
all  attending  the  church  of  their  choice. 

— Irma  Hegel,   553  Whitney  Avenue,  Akron,   Ohio  44306 

God  Is  Not  Dead 

I  recently  read  an  article  in  November  1970  LINK  where  the  wife  of  a  Navy 
chief  wrote  that  "God  is  not  dead."  She  is  absolutely  right.  God  isn't  dead;  only 
people  are  dead  to  God.  They  say  that  God  is  dead  so  that  they  will  not  feel  any 
remorse  for  what  they  are  doing  or  not  doing.  .  .  .  These  persons  are  in  for  a  rude 
awakening.  When  Jesus  Christ  returns  to  this  world,  he  will  set  up  the  kingdom 
of  God.  ...  I  have  seen  people  change,  and  I  have  changed  .  .  .  Only  a  great, 
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By  Lottie  May  Brown 


"Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  chains  and  slavery?" — Patrick  Henry 


AT  a  panel  discussion  I  heard  a 
high  school  student  pointedly 
ask  a  draft  card  burning  protester, 
"If  you  don't  believe  in  the  way  our 
country  is  being  run,  what  alterna- 
tive do  you  suggest?"  The  man  could 
not  give  him  an  answer.  He  had  not 
thought  beyond  the  protest.  The 
same  student  said,  "If  you  refuse  to 
serve  your  country,  you  are  sponging 
off  society  by  forcing  other  people  to 
do  your  share."  The  young  man 
spoke  with  feeling,  because  he  had 
just  become  eligible  for  the  draft. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  freedom  of 
dissent,  but  I  feel  that  dissenters  are 
given  the  spotlight  too  often.  If  peo- 
ple who  love  America  do  not  speak 
up  for  it,  the  world  will  be  led  to 


believe  that  dissenters  speak  for  the 
nation. 

"Honor  America  Day"  on  July  4, 
1970,  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. For  one  day  the  eyes  of  the 
world  saw  on  the  television  screen  a 
crowd  of  patriots,  famous  and  un- 
named, paying  homage  to  their 
home-land.  For  once  everyone  on  the 
platform  was  saying  what  is  right 
with  America,  and  they  were  cheered 
by  a  sea  of  sweltering  spectators. 

Among  the  last  words  of  one  of 
our  best-loved  presidents  were  "I've 
always  loved  my  country  .  .  ."  Be- 
cause Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  loved 
America  he  devoted  his  life  to  pro- 
tecting her,  keeping  her  strong,  and 
maintaining    her    leadership    in    the 


free  world.  When  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  speak  out  for  her  in  person, 
he  wrote  from  his  hospital  bed.  His 
faith  in  America  was  unswerving. 

I,  too,  love  America.  I  have  done 
nothing  to  earn  the  privilege  of  living 
in  a  free  nation.  At  the  moment  I 
was  born  I  was  handed  the  gift  of 
freedom  —  freedom  at  first  to  howl 
and  be  fed  by  loving  hands,  freedom 
to  run  unharmed  and  chase  butter- 
flies, freedom  to  love  and  be  loved 
and  to  choose  how  I  would  spend  my 
life. 

Because  we  have  not  earned  that 
freedom,  too  many  of  us  take  it  for 
granted.  Sam  Levenson,  educator 
and  comedian,  was  brought  up  in  a 
cold  water  flat  in  Brooklyn.  His 
family  was  poor  in  things,  but  rich 
in  values.  I  heard  him  speak  at  an 
Army-Navy  Officers'  Wives  Lunch- 
eon in  New  York  in  1969.  He  said, 
"I  didn't  know  I  was  deprived  until 
after  I  was  grown,  and  someone  told 
me."  He  referred  to  his  family  as  the 
"privileged  poor."  He  loves  America 
too,  and  he  is  serving  in  his  way  as 
he  helps  us  laugh  at  ourselves  and 
like  ourselves  a  little  better. 

NOT  only  do  we  take  our  freedom 
too  much  for  granted,  we  some- 
times treat  it  as  a  license  and  abuse 
it.  Because  we  have  freedom  of  as- 
sembly we  can  demonstrate  and 
carry  picket  signs. 

Because  we  have  freedom  of 
speech  we  can  criticize  our  leaders, 
refuse  to  cooperate  and  impede  their 
effectiveness.  Because  we  are  guar- 
anteed freedom  of  the  press,  we  can 
play  up  the  pockets  of  violence  and 
make  the  world  believe  we  are  a  di- 
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vided  nation. 

I  read  an  article  entitled  "Joan 
Baez  and  David  Harris;  We're  Just 
Non-Violent  Soldiers."  Surrounded 
by  an  aura  of  sentimentality,  their 
dissent  against  America  is  made  to 
look  like  heroic  action,  and  it  invites 
sympathy  because  they  are  a  "family 
kept  apart  by  conscience." 

Our  family  has  been  separated 
twice  because  of  conscience,  and  no 
doubt  it  will  be  again.  But  we  were 
not  kept  apart  because  my  husband 
burned  his  draft  card  and  went  to 
jail.  It  was  because  we  agreed  that 
separation  was  a  price  we  should  be 
willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
living  in  America.  My  husband  is  a 
chaplain.  He  did  not  have  to  enter 
military  service.  He  chose  to.  He 
went  to  Vietnam,  but  he  did  not 
carry  a  gun.  He  carried  God's  mes- 
sage and  comfort  to  American  men 
of  conscience  as  he  walked  with 
them  in  the  midst  of  danger,  loneli- 
ness, and  hardship. 

Ever  since  Cain  asked  the  Lord 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  men 
with  feeling  have  believed  that  we 
are.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  single 
American  soldier  in  Vietnam  is  there 
because  he  wants  to  kill.  He  is  there 
because  he  accepts  his  country's  call. 
Some  find  when  they  get  there  that 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they 
are  doing  something  worthwhile. 

They  help  build  schools  and  or- 
phanages for  Vietnamese  children. 
They  have  parties  at  Christmastime 
and  give  them  gifts.  They  share  food 
with  them.  They  see  that  their  pres- 
ence there  has  made  a  community 
safe,  and  these  people  are  learning 
to  walk  erect,  to  defend  themselves, 
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"The  summer  soldier  and  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this  cri- 
sis, shrink  from  the  service  of  their  country  .  .  ." — Thomas 
Paine 


and  to  smile  again. 

It  is  hard  for  a  soldier  to  swallow 
the  lump  in  his  throat  when  a  frail, 
little  Vietnamese  child  who  has 
known  nothing  but  war  soothes  his 
frayed  nerves  by  patting  his  arm  and 
saying  "No  sweat,"  as  a  burst  of  gun- 
fire comes  too  close. 

The  35th  Combat  Engineer  Bat- 
talion with  which  my  husband  served 
built  a  stretch  of  highway  100  miles 
long  during  the  year  he  was  there. 
They  built  new  bridges  and  rebuilt 
many  that  had  been  destroyed.  Now 
the  villagers  can  take  their  rice  to 
market  and  trade  for  other  basic 
needs.  Our  medics  treated  their  ills, 
and  our  men  built  a  chapel  for  their 
own  worship  which  they  gave  to  the 
Vietnamese  when  they  moved  else- 
where. It  is  not  unusual  for  a  soldier 
to  extend  his  tour  of  duty  for  three  or 
six  months  so  that  he  can  finish  a 
project  he  has  started.  In  a  Gallup 
poll  of  soldiers  who  had  returned 
from  Vietnam,  63  percent  said  they 
liked  their  country  more  than  they 
had  before.  While  only  26  percent 
wanted  to  go  to  Vietnam  in  the  first 
place,  94  percent  having  returned, 
said  they  were  glad  for  the  experi- 
ence. 

Chaplains  are  not  the  only  men  in 
the  military  who  do  not  fight.  Lives 
are  saved  every  day  by  helicopter 
pilots  who  skillfully  maneuver  into 
tight  places  in  rescue  missions,  by 
medics  who  minister  to  the  immedi- 


ate needs  of  the  wounded  until  they 
reach  a  doctor.  Thousands  of  X-ray 
and  laboratory  technicians  and  thera- 
pists in  Army  hospitals  aid  in  diag- 
nosing and  curing  ills. 

Radio  operators  keep  in  touch  with 
field  soldiers,  warning  them  of  im- 
pending danger.  Cooks  provide  nour- 
ishing meals  necessary  for  good 
health.  All  these  are  their  brothers' 
keepers  whether  they  realize  it  or 
not. 

Conscientious  objectors  can  serve 
their  fellowman  without  carrying  a 
gun.  They  can  be  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can team  whether  they  wear  a  uni- 
form or  not.  They  don't  have  to  be 
society  cop-outs  because  they  cannot 
kill. 

I  have  never  met  anyone  who 
doesn't  want  peace.  But  peace  does 
not  come  by  wanting  it.  It  comes  by 
working,  sweating,  suffering,  and 
dying  for  it.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in 
his  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  said, 
"There  are  no  gains  without  pains." 
He  spoke  from  experience.  He  ex- 
perienced the  growth  pains  of  a  new 
nation. 

In  his  speech  delivered  before  the 
House  of  Burgesses  on  March  23, 
1775,  Patrick  Henry  said  in  part: 


Mr.  President: 

...  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so 
sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  chains  and  slavery?  For- 
bid it,  Almighty  God!  I  know  not 


what  course  others  may  take,  but 
as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death! 

In  December  1776,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  black  discouragement  because 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Thomas 
Paine  wrote  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  called  The  Crisis: 

These  are  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls.  The  summer  soldier 
and  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in 
this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service 
of  their  country;  but  he  that  stands 
it  now  deserves  the  love  and  thanks 
of  man  and  woman.  Tyranny,  like 
hell,  is  not  easily  conquered;  yet 
the  harder  the  conflict,  the  more 
glorious  the  triumph.  What  we  ob- 
tain too  cheap  we  esteem  too 
lightly.  .  .  . 

These  words  could  well  have  been 
lifted  from  today's  newspaper.  To- 
day's problem  is  not  a  new  one. 

WHEN  protestors  and  draft 
card  burners  create  such  a 
stir,  they  prolong  the  war  they  think 
they  are  trying  to  stop.  When  acts  of 
violence  are  smeared  across  the  front 
pages  of  our  newspapers  the  enemy 
must  surely  believe  that  our  nation 
will  soon  destroy  itself. 

Our  children  learned  very  quickly 
that  throwing  a  temper  tantrum  was 
wasted  effort  if  no  one  paid  any  at- 
tention to  them.  If  protestors  failed 
to  make  news  headlines  their  pro- 
tests would  not  be  worth  the  trouble 
and  discomfort  they  cause  them- 
selves. We  need  more  stories  about 
what  is  right  with  America.  Abraham 
Lincon  said  "A  nation  divided 
against    itself    cannot    stand."    His 


statement  is  as  true  today  as  it  was 
during  the  Civil  War. 

When  my  husband  watched  his 
first  news  telecast  after  returning 
from  Vietnam  in  1967,  he  said, 
"That's  not  the  war  I  just  left!  Why 
don't  they  tell  the  rest  of  the  story?" 
So  little  was  said  about  the  flattening 
of  entire  villages,  the  torture  and 
death  of  innocent  people  caused  by 
the  Viet  Cong  terrorist  attacks,  our 
American  war  prisoners.  So  little  was 
said  about  the  constructive  work 
America  is  doing.  But  when  an 
American  plane  bombed  North  Viet- 
nam our  own  soldiers  were  accused 
of  murder. 

In  1964  when  we  stood  on  a  plat- 
form at  Checkpoint  Charlie  between 
East  and  West  Berlin,  we  were 
numbed  by  the  contrast  between 
freedom  and  oppression.  Beside  us 
stood  a  family  of  three,  tears  running 
down  their  cheeks,  waving  white 
handkerchiefs  to  unseen  loved  ones 
somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall.  They  were  a  family  separated 
by  force.  Below  us  was  the  decorated 
grave  of  a  young  man  who  had  been 
shot  while  trying  to  jump  to  freedom 
and  had  been  allowed  to  die  slowly 
because  the  guards  prevented  any- 
one from  treating  his  wounds.  On 
the  sidewalk  beside  the  wall  were 
wreathed  X's  marking  the  spots 
where  people  had  died  trying  to 
escape  from  the  other  side. 

We  toured  East  Berlin,  and  were 
chilled  by  the  desolation.  A  drab 
store  window  displayed  a  single  suit 
and  tie.  A  florist  shop  window  was 
filled  with  dried  grass  instead  of 
colorful  flowers.  A  bus  of  World 
War  II  vintage  rattled  to  a  stop,  and 
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a  few  weary  passengers  boarded  it. 
Most  people  walked.  My  husband 
smiled  a  greeting  to  a  woman  whose 
eyes  met  his  as  he  looked  out  the 
tour  bus  window.  She  cautiously 
looked  both  ways  and  then  hesitantly 
smiled  back.  After  twenty  years  the 
ravages  of  war  remained,  while  the 
West  sparkled  with  renewed  life  and 
laughter.  People  who  had  suffered  so 
much  found  it  good  to  laugh  again. 

When  we  crossed  the  checkpoint 
back  into  freedom,  the  Vopos  (East 
German  police)  searched  the  bus; 
even  looking  under  the  chassis  for 
stowaways.  This  could  be  America 
today  if  in  every  generation  there 
had  not  been  men  who  believed  in 
freedom  enough  to  risk  death  to  pre- 
serve it. 

When  Hungarian  refugees  were 
received  into  this  country  in  1957, 
one  thing  I  read  in  our  local  paper 
especially  impressed  me  with  a  con- 
trast between  our  affluence  and  their 
poverty.  A  woman,  seeing  her  first 
Kleenex,  asked,  "You  mean  you  just 
blow  your  nose  on  it  once  and  throw 
it  away?" 

Hours  after  learning  their  soldier 
son  had  been  killed  in  Cambodia, 
one  couple  had  the  courage,  in  the 
midst  of  their  grief,  to  cable  Presi- 
dent Nixon:  "If  we  could  help  you 
make  others  realize  that  your  de- 
cision is  right,  we  stand  ready  to 
serve  you." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Hede- 
mann's  son  Wayne  was  Hawaii's  first 
casualty  of  the  Cambodia  campaign. 
He  was  killed  May  13  while  flying  a 
combat  mission.  But  he  had  believed 
in  what  he  was  doing.  In  his  last 
letter   he  wrote:    "Mom,    .    .    .    this 


should  have  been  done  three  years 
ago." 

Young  Hedemann's  father  urged 
reporters  to  say  "Good  citizens  are 
not  going  to  quit.  .  .  .  My  son  was  a 
good  American,"  he  said.  "He  backed 
his  President.  It  didn't  make  any  dif- 
ference if  he  was  a  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican." (Quoted  from  Springfield, 
Mo.  Leader-Press,  May  20,  1970  — 
Dateline,  Honolulu,  AP). 

A  young  soldier  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Missouri  who  was  in- 
terviewed in  October,  1969,  knows, 
not  as  a  tourist,  but  from  personal 
experience,  the  difference  between 
freedom  and  oppression.  "I  will  keep 
in  the  Army  until  they  let  me  go  to 
Vietnam,"  said  Pvt.  Ganko  Donevski. 
He  escaped  from  communism  in 
1967;  and  "I  know  what  it  is,"  he 
said.  At  the  time  Donevski  was  born 
his  father  was  serving  a  four-year 
sentence  for  his  opposition  to  com- 
munism in  Bulgaria.  Seeing  many  of 
his  relatives  killed,  he  decided  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  escape.  After  a  year 
of  careful  planning  he  was  success- 
ful. 

Donevski  said  he  enjoyed  more 
freedom  and  a  better  life  as  a  private 
in  training  in  the  Army  than  he  had 
as  a  civilian  in  Bulgaria. 

"In  the  Army  you  are  free.  And 
you  live  so  good.  I  make  more  than 
$100  a  month.  Everything  is  free, 
good  bed,  good  food,  good  clothes, 
nobody  in  Bulgaria  have  it  so  good. 
.  .  .  Someday  I  like  to  talk  to  some- 
one who  burn  papers"  (Springfield 
News  Leader.  Oct.  12,  1969). 

American  youth  who  "Sing  Out" 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


A  Speech, 

A  Church, 


and  Sir  Winston! 


By  Kelvin  Wallace  Coventry 


"From   Stettin  in  the  Baltic  to  Trieste  in  the  Adriatic,  an 
'iron  curtain'  has  descended  across  the  continent  .  .  ." 

— Winston  Churchill  (March  5,  1946) 


SECRET  Service  agents  swarmed 
over  the  little  town  of  Fulton, 
Missouri,  on  a  bright  and  sunny 
March  5,  1946.  They  checked  out 
every  building,  street,  and  roadway. 
A  "giant"  was  coming  to  town. 

What  giant?  Why,  that  colossus 
of  freedom  known  as  Winston 
Churchill.  He  nodded  smilingly  and 
gave  his  famous  Victory  sign  as  the 
crowds  cheered.  What  he  said  at 
Fulton  was  to  rock  the  world! 

Westminster  College,  Presbyterian- 
founded,  was  to  be  the  platform  for 
his  prophetic  speech.  It  was  hot  and 
humid  in  the  packed  gymnasium  as 
President  Harry  Truman  escorted  the 
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famous  visitor  toward  another  ren- 
dezvous with  history. 

Someone  called  out,  "Hi,  Harry," 
and  Mr.  Truman  replied  with  a  wave 
and  a  grin.  A  smile  was  seen  to  flit 
across  Mr.  Churchill's  cherubic 
countenance. 

A  tremendous  burst  of  applause 
went  up  from  the  audience  as  the 
two  world  leaders  seated  themselves 
on  the  platform.  Mr.  Churchill  was 
soon  to  make  some  "ad-lib"  remarks 
which  would  capture  world  head- 
lines and  bring  sharp  denials  from 
Communist  governments.  He  was 
about  to  launch  the  "Iron  Curtain." 

But  first,  there  was  brief  excite- 
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Sir  Winston  Churchill  delivers  his  famous  address,  "Sinews  of  Peace,"  at 
Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  on  March  5,  1946.  By  his  side  is  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  at  whose  left  is  Clark  Clifford,  the  President's  aide.  Mr. 
Clifford  later  became  Secretary  of  Defense  under  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 


son. 


ment.  A  local  businessman,  serving 
as  an  usher,  forgot  himself  in  the 
heat  and  reached  for  a  handkerchief 
to  wipe  his  brow.  He  reached  for 
his  pocket.  .  .  . 

"Stop!"  a  fierce-looking  Scotland 
Yard  man  hissed  at  the  culprit.  The 
merchant  decided  to  take  no  more 
chances  and  sat  through  the  rest  of 
the  proceedings  without  benefit  of  a 
handkerchief.  He  wasn't  facing  the 
wrath  of  Churchill's  bodyguard 
again. 

Now,    all   was   in   readiness.    Mr. 


Churchill  began  his  remarks  by  as- 
suring the  audience  that  "...  I  have 
no  official  mission  or  status  of  any 
kind  and  I  speak  only  for  myself." 

Churchill  thundered:  "Beware,  I 
say;  time  may  be  short."  He  called 
on  America  to  unite  in  a  common 
bond  of  friendship,  strength,  and  se- 
curity with  his  own  nation.  "Let  us 
make  sure  that  this  great  fact  is 
known  to  the  world,"  he  advised. 

Now  reporters  perked  up  their 
ears.  Churchill  had  departed  from  his 
prepared    text   and   a   "blockbuster" 
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St.  Mary  Aldermanbury  Church,  Lon- 
don, shortly  after  World  War  II.  Al- 
though the  walls  were  still  solid,  the 
church  was  gutted  by  fire  bombs  dur- 


ing the  London  blitz.  Walls  and  pillars 
were  dismantled  and  brought  to  West- 
minster as  a  memorial  to  Sir  Winston 
Churchill. 
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More  than  23  years  after  his  "Iron  Curtain"  speech,  on  May  7,  1969,  the 
Winston  Churchill  Memorial  and  Library  were  dedicated  to  the  famous 
British  statesman.  Picture  shows  part  of  the  crowd  that  gathered  to  pay 
homage  to  the  great  man. 


was  coming.  "A  shadow  has  fallen 
upon  the  scene  so  lately  lighted  by 
Allied  victory,"  he  regretfully  re- 
minded the  intent  audience.  "No- 
body knows  what  Soviet  Russia 
intends  to  do  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture ..." 

"From  Stettin  in  the  Baltic  to 
Trieste  in  the  Adriatic,  an  'iron  cur- 
tain' has  descended  across  the  conti- 
nent," Churchill  bluntly  stated  the 
facts.  "The  safety  of  the  world  re- 
quires a  new  unity  in  Europe  from 
which  no  nation  should  be  perma- 
nently outcast." 


OFFICIALLY,  Mr.  Churchill's  re- 
marks are  referred  to  as  his 
"Sinews  of  Peace"  speech.  One  of  his 
last  wishes  as  he  left  the  Westminster 
campus  was  that  he  hoped  he  had 
"started  some  thinking  that  would 
make  history." 

Indeed  he  had!  Stalin  immediately 
told  the  Communist  propaganda  or- 
gan, Pravda,  that  Churchill's  speech 
contained  "nothing  but  lies."  This 
should  have  put  America  on  guard, 
but  we  were  still  not  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  Soviet  Russia  meant  any- 
thing   but    friendship    towards    its 
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Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  meet  to  plan 
D-Day  invasion  of  the  Normandy  Coast 
during  World  War  II.  Former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  one  of  the  honor- 
ary chairmen  of  the  project  to  build 
the  Winston  Churchill  Memorial  in 
Fulton,  Mo. 


allies. 

Yet,  within  three  years,  as  one 
hostile  maneuver  followed  another, 
the  U.S.  knew  that  Churchill's 
prophetic  warning  was  true  about 
Russia.  NATO  —  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  was  formed.  A 
united  Europe  emerged  and  the  free 
world  was  on  its  toes. 

Historians  believe  Churchill's  "Iron 
Curtain"  speech  was  his  greatest.  He 
believed  so,  too.  Arguments  persist 
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that  Churchill  hastily  wrote  the 
speech  on  a  train  while  on  the  way 
to  Fulton;  that  his  remarks  about 
Soviet  danger  were  really  ad-libs. 

Actually,  England's  ex-prime  min- 
ister had  written  most  of  the  speech 
earlier  in  his  native  country.  The  ad- 
libs  had  been  added  in  pencil  before 
he  made  the  speech.  You  can  still 
see  the  original  copy  of  his  speaking 
draft  at  the  Churchill  Memorial  Li- 
brary at  Fulton. 

Now  it  is  twenty-five  years  later. 
Mr.  Churchill  has  been  laid  to  rest. 
Yet  the  heart  of  the  free  world  beats 
with  pride  as  thousands  visit  the 
fitting  memorial  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory on  the  Westminster  campus. 

This  is  no  ordinary  memorial!  On 
a  black  night  thirty  years  ago,  the 
German  Luftwaffe  snarled  over  Lon- 
don and  rained  bombs  from  the  air. 
One  of  the  many  fires  that  sent  ten- 
tacles of  flame  into  the  dark  sky  came 
from  the  centuries-old  church  of  St. 
Mary  Aldermanbury. 

The  church  was  destroyed  that 
night.  Only  the  walls  and  supporting 
columns  were  left  standing.  The  roof, 
glass,  and  interior  disintegrated  in 
the  holocaust. 

St.  Mary's  was  no  ordinary  church 
to  begin  with.  On  this  original  Lon- 
don site  was  built  the  original 
church.  That  was  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury on  a  corner  of  the  Roman  Wall 
which  protected  the  City  of  London. 
In  that  church  Shakespeare  wor- 
shipped and  John  Milton  was  mar- 
ried. 

Tragedy  struck  in  1666.  The  Great 
Fire  of  that  year  destroyed  the  first 
church.  Thus  began  its  second  birth 
when  it  was  redesigned  from  ashes 
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Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  the  firs.t 
noted  statesman  to  warn  of  the  com- 
munist menace.  He  said  that  an  "iron 
curtain"  had  descended  across  the 
borders  of  communist  countries.  This 
shows  the  Berlin  Wall,  when  the  cur- 
tain dividing  east  and  west  cried  out 
as  stones  and  barbed  wire. 


in  the  17th  century  by  the  famed 
architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
World  War  I  added  another  tragic 
episode  to  St.  Mary's  continuing 
devastation  by  fire.  One  of  the  few 
Zeppelin  raids  made  by  the  Germans 
on  London  resulted  in  a  bomb  being 
dropped  on  the  church.  It  was  again 
badly  damaged  and  the  last  of  the 
clear  glass  windows,  which  reflected 
Wren's  scheme  of  window  lighting, 
were  shattered. 

After  its  destruction  once  more  in 


the  Nazi  blitz  of  London,  the  fire- 
gutted  church  still  bore  distinctive 
features  of  Wren's  design.  It  was  a 
visible  testimony  to  the  days  when 
Britain  stood  alone  against  the  forces 
of  tyranny;  as  a  symbol  of  the  heroic 
resistance  of  the  British  people  and 
the  bulldog  defiance  of  Winston 
Churchill,  their  prime  minister. 

WHAT  has  St.  Mary's  to  do 
with  Churchill's  speech  at 
Fulton?  At  first  it  was  suggested  that 
a  plaque  be  erected  on  the  West- 
minster campus  to  memorialize 
Churchill's  words.  That  "plaque" 
evolved  into  the  transportation  of  a 
church,  stone  by  stone,  all  the  way 
from  London  to  Fulton. 

In  1965,  the  dismantling  of  St. 
Mary  Aldermanbury  was  begun  in 
London.  The  7,000  stones  were  num- 
bered, and  the  damaged  stones  re- 
placed by  new  ones  from  the  same 
quarry  Wren  had  originally  used. 
The  church  remains  were  a  gift  to 
Westminster  College. 

Funds  were  needed  for  restora- 
tion. President  John  F.  Kennedy 
served  first  as  honorary  chairman  for 
the  campaign.  After  his  assassination, 
former  Presidents  Harry  Truman, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  and  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  assumed  the 
roles  of  honorary  co-chairmen. 

To  date  $1,700,000  has  been  con- 
tributed by  some  15,000  individuals 
from  all  walks  of  life. 

From  a  little  girl  who  sent  a  dime 
to  the  fund  came  this  remark:  "This 
is  to  help  all  Americans  remember 
their  friend,   Mr.   Churchill." 

An  aged  grandmother  sent  $1  to 
the  fund  in  honor  of  her  bulldog.  "He 
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Many  famous  people  participated  in  the  dedication  service  of  St.  Mary 
Aldermanbury  Church  when  it  was  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  great  leader  of  the  free  world. 


looks  just  like  Sir  Winston,"  she  re- 
marked. 

MAY  7,  1969,  was  another  big 
day  in  the  history  of  Fulton. 
Thousands  lined  the  thoroughfares  as 
dignitaries  from  all  over  the  world 
came  to  the  Westminster  campus  to 
dedicate  the  restored  church  of  St. 
Mary  Aldermanbury. 

Lord  Mountbatten  of  Burma  gave 
the  dedication  speech.  General  Mark 
Clark  represented  President  Nixon. 
Gov.  W.  Averell  Harriman  repeated 
Churchill's  words:  "Let  there  be  sun- 
shine on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
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tain  and  if  ever  the  sunshine  be  equal 
on  both  sides,  the  curtain  will  be  no 
more." 

Although  the  library  has  not  been 
completed  and  the  museum  still 
needs  a  ceiling,  the  church  is  now 
filled  with  items  of  Churchilliana. 
Three  thousand  visitors  a  week  have 
made  the  memorial  a  favorite  stop. 

Here  you  can  see  a  huge  tracker- 
type  organ  and  listen  to  its  melodious 
thunder.  Its  case  was  originally  built 
in  1741  for  the  organ  in  Woolwich 
Parish  Church,  Kent,  England.  Some 
pipes  date  from  1770. 

Then   there's   the  beautiful   altar 
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backed  by  a  magnificent  rendition  of 
the  "Ten  Commandments"  in  rich 
gold  leaf  displayed  on  hand-rubbed 
English  oak  panels. 

One  of  the  recent  additions  to  the 
Memorial  is  the  only  painting  at- 
tempted by  Churchill  during  World 
War  II.  It  was  completed  by  the 
British  Prime  Minister  in  only  two 
days  while  he  relaxed  in  Marrakech, 
North  Africa,  in  January  of  1943,  fol- 
lowing the  Casablanca  conference. 

Churchill  originally  sent  the  work, 
which  represents  the  rich  Moroccan 
landscape,  to  his  friend  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  It  is  today  highly 
valued  as  a  result  of  the  circum- 
stances of  its  composition  and  the 
historic  personages  associated  with 
it. 

What  did  Sir  Winston  think  of  the 
idea  of  a  memorial  in  Missouri?  He 
thought  it  "an  imaginative  concept. 
It  may  symbolize  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  the  ideals 
of  Anglo-American  association  on 
which  rest,  now  as  before,  so  many 
of  our  hopes  for  peace  and  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind." 

On  March  5,  1971,  throngs  will 
once  again  swarm  into  Fulton  to 
commemorate  what  was  said  there 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Bands  will 
play,  famous  speakers  will  make  their 
speeches,  and  the  youthful  students 
at  Westminster  will  draw  inspiration 
for  the  greatness  of  the  man  who 
once  passed  their  way. 

For  the  Winston  Churchill  Me- 
morial is  much  more  than  a  passive 
monument.  It  even  memorializes 
more  than  just  a  man.  It  stands  honor 
bright  for  the  ideals  of  courage, 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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7ke  CaM  ctf  the 


Atokuard  Private 


By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


Read  about  Private  Horatio  Collingswood  Otis,  the  Fourth 
— tall,  thin,  and  very  accident-prone 


I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  going  over 
the  morning  report  when  I  heard 
Sergeant  James,  my  First  Sergeant, 
speak  in  his  towering  voice.  "When 
you  come  in  here,  soldier,  you  knock 
first!  Then  you  enter  and  you  remove 
your  cap  as  you  come  in.  And  you 
stand  in  front  of  my  desk  at  — " 

I  arose  and  stepped  to  the  door.  I 
have  seen  tall  men  before,  some 
nearly  seven  feet.  But  I  have  never 
seen  one  as  tall  and  as  thin.  He  stood 
there  in  his  Quartermaster-wrinkled 
issue.  I'm  sure  he  was  trying  to  stand 
erect  —  at  attention  —  as  he  under- 
stood it.  But  his  clothes  were  defi- 
nitely at  ease. 

"What's  this,  Top?"  I  asked  Ser- 
geant James. 

"This,"  his  tone  spoke  as  though 
he  were  calling  my  attention  to  a 
tree  or  a  stick  or  something  of  that 
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order,  "this  is  a  soldier." 

I  turned  to  the  man  and  eyed  him. 
Thin,  wearing  glasses.  His  face  was 
sensitive.  The  eyes  were  dark;  the 
hair  a  dirty  blond.  Right  now  he  was 
nervous  and  kept  swallowing.  A 
large  Adam's  apple  kept  running  up 
and  down  his  throat  like  some  small 
animal  seeking  to  escape. 

"At  ease,  soldier." 

He  brought  his  body  to  at  ease, 
but  there  was  little  difference  in  the 
drape  and  droop  of  his  uniform. 

"What's  your  name,  soldier?" 

"Otis.  Horatio  C.  Otis,"  he  said, 
his  voice  high  and  tight. 

I  frowned.  "Private  Horatio  C. 
Otis,  what?" 

He  looked  confused.  "I'm  —  I'm 
Private  Horatio  C.  Otis,  the  Fourth," 
he  answered  me. 

I  tried  again.  "How  long  have  you 


been  in  the  Army,  Otis?" 

"Five  days,  sir." 

"There!  You  said  it!" 

"I  did?  What  did  I  say?" 

"Private  Otis,  when  you  address 
an  officer,  or  answer  an  officer,  or 
wish  to  get  the  attention  of  an  officer, 
you  use  the  word  'sir." 

"Oh,  Oh,  yes  —  yes,  sir.  I  knew 
that.  I  just  forgot." 

I  eyed  him  thoughtfully.  I  could 
not  decide  whether  he  was  pulling 
my  leg  or  was  just  plain  ignorant.  I 
decided,  after  studying  his  face  as  it 
changed  several  colors  and  expres- 
sions, that  he  was  just  ignorant.  He 
had  not  known.  After  all,  there  is  a 
lot  to  learn  the  first  five  days  you  are 
in  the  Army. 

"Now,  Private  Otis,  Horatio  C.  — 
by  the  way,  what  does  the  'C  stand 
for?" 

He  gulped  and  straightened  up 
some.  Or  at  least  his  fatigues  seemed 
to  straighten.  However,  it  could  have 
just  been  a  fold  of  his  jacket  collap- 
sing. 

"It  stands  for  Collingswood,  sir." 

Ye  gads,  Horatio  Collingswood 
Otis,  the  Fourth.  I  shook  my  head. 
What  a  name  to  saddle  a  human  be- 
ing with!  In  fact,  only  pedigreed 
dogs  and  bulls  have  such  names  and 
then  they  are  called  by  pet  nick- 
names. I  thought  about  pointing  this 
out  to  him,  and  then  decided  it 
would  be  wasted.  It  would  be  better 
just  to  drop  the  whole  thing. 

I  returned  to  my  questioning  and 
came  the  full  circle  back  to  where  I 
had  begun  by  asking  him  why  he 
had  come  into  the  orderly  room. 

"Why  are  you  here,  Collingswood? 
Are  you  assigned  to  Company  A?" 
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"Otis,  sir.  My  last  name  is  Otis." 

"He  just  decided  it  would  be 
neighborly  to  call  on  his  command- 
ing officer.  Was  that  it,  Otis?"  Ser- 
geant James  had  a  way  of  being 
helpful  now  and  then. 

"Oh,  no,  sir  — " 

"You  never  say  sir  to  a  noncom- 
missioned officer!"  I  winced  and 
rubbed  my  ears  as  Sergeant  James 
foghorned  that  one  across  my 
shoulder. 

"At  ease,  Sergeant.  I  will  find  out 
about  this." 

"Yes,  sir!"  The  sergeant  picked  up 
a  folder,  and  miffed,  stalked  out  into 
the  supply  room. 

I  looked  at  Private  Otis.  His  face 
was  confused.  "Why  did  you  come 
to  the  orderly  room?" 

"I  was  told  to  come  here,  sir." 

"By  whom?" 

"By  the  Field-first." 

"Sir." 

"What?" 

"You  are  supposed  to  say  sir,  re- 
member?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir." 

Private  Otis  shifted  from  one  foot 
to  the  other  and  returned  my  gaze. 
His  Adam's  apple  made  the  trip  up 
and  back  again. 

"Sergeant  Watson,  the  Field-first, 
told  you  to  come  here?  Just  what  was 
it  he  said?" 

He  thought  for  a  moment.  "He  — 
he  said  the  Company  Commander 
would  want  to  speak  to  all  of  us." 

I  nodded.  That  was  what  Watson 
had  said,  I  was  sure.  But  our  Private 
Otis  had  given  it  a  twist  interpreta- 
tion. As  gently  as  I  could  I  explained 
that  what  the  sergeant  had  meant 
was  that  I  would  speak  to  the  entire 


company  at  the  next  formation.  Otis 
got  the  message  and  turned  to  leave. 

Then  it  happened! 

Somehow  he  got  the  doors  con- 
fused. He  started  through  the  supply 
room  door,  just  as  Sergeant  James 
started  back  into  the  orderly  room. 
Sergeant  James  had  some  light  bulbs 
in  his  hands.  He  was  going  to  find 
someone  to  replace  those  burned  out 
in  the  messhall.  Those  bulbs  did  not 
get  to  the  messhall. 

Six-feet-five  inches  of  awkward 
private  met  five-feet-ten  of  burly 
sergeant  in  full  stride.  Otis  bounced 
back  and  leaned  against  a  wall,  but 
Sergeant  James,  trying  to  regain  his 
balance,  began  juggling  light  bulbs. 
They  began  squirting  out  of  his 
grasp  and  as  each  hit  the  floor  they 
exploded  with  a  loud  pop. 

I  stood  there  with  my  mouth  hang- 
ing open,  staring  in  disbelief.  It  was 
impossible  for  so  much  to  happen  by 
one  man  just  stepping  into  a  door- 
way. Sergeant  James  regained  his 
balance  and  turned  to  start  toward 
Private  Otis,  when  the  enlisted  man 
from  the  supply  room,  having  heard 
the  loud  explosions,  dashed  through 
the  door  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
His  feet  skidded  on  broken  bulbs  and 
he  fell  headlong  into  Sergeant  James, 
sending  both  of  them  rolling  on  the 
floor.  Top  was  swearing  in  every 
language  from  Vietnam  to  Brussels. 
The  frightened  young  enlisted  man 
was  trying  to  untangle  himself  from 
the  rotund  form  of  the  sergeant.  I 
stood  completely  dumfounded  and 
Otis  was  still  frozen  against  the  far 
wall. 

This  was  the  scene  when  Colonel 
Tippliman  strode  through  the  orderly 
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room  door.  Now,  things  could  have 
been  explained  easily  enough  at  that 
moment.  But  just  as  the  colonel  came 
through  the  door,  Private  Otis  de- 
cided to  leave  the  orderly  room.  He 
darted  from  his  place  against  the 
wall,  where  he  had  been  playing  a 
statue,  and  made  for  the  door.  He 
never  made  it. 

He  slammed  into  the  colonel  full 
tilt!  The  colonel's  cap  flew  in  one 
direction  and  the  colonel  flew  in  an- 
other direction  and,  although  it  was 
difficult  to  believe,  I  had  one  colonel 
(full  bird),  one  sergeant  (E-8)  and 
one  private,   rolling  around  on  my 


orderly  room  floor.  Otis  had  careened 
backward  and  was  again  plastered 
against  the  wall.  He  seemed  to  have 
an  affinity  to  walls.  He  held  to  them 
quite  well.  He  found  one  each  time 
he  tried  to  leave  the  room. 

Otis  caught  my  eye  and  saluted.  I 
yelled  above  the  uproar,  seeing  the 
colonel  was  steadily  climbing  to  his 
feet. 

"Yes,  Private  Otis,  you  may  leave 
—  please!" 

He  tossed  his  salute  in  my  gen- 
eral direction  and  strode  through  the 
door  —  successfully  this  time  —  and 
closed  it  gently  behind  him. 
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THE  next  day  I  talked  to  the 
colonel  about  transferring  Otis 
to  another  unit.  But  the  colonel  only 
showed  his  teeth  and  growled 
through  his  nose.  "I  want  to  see  just 
what  you  can  do  with  this  man.  If 
you  can  make  a  soldier  out  of  him, 
one  we  can  justifiably  retain  in  the 
service,  I  will  personally  see  that  you 
get  the  Green  Hornet  (Army  lingo 
for  the  Army  Commendation  Medal). 
But  — "  he  laughed  with  the  ha- 
bitually kind  sneer  in  his  voice  — 
"I'm  not  worrying  about  having  to 
write  the  justification  for  one."  The 
item  seemed  very  remote  to  me  at 
that  time,  also. 

So  I  kept  Private  Otis.  Things 
didn't  go  too  badly  at  first.  In  fact, 
they  didn't  go  badly  for  Otis  at  all. 
He  was  the  first  person  I  ever  knew 
whose  accident-oroneness  brought 
disaster  for  someone  other  than  him- 
self. Oh,  he  juggled  trays  with  his 
elbows  and  managed  to  upset  them 
on  others;  he  accidentally  got  his 
M-16  on  automatic  when  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  on  semi-automatic.  At  a 
sudden  unexpected  chatter  of  an  au- 
tomatic weapon,  his  instructor 
jumped  and  fell  down  an  embank- 
ment, landing  upon  his  back,  striking 
his  head  upon  a  rock,  and  had  to  be 
taken  to  the  hospital  unconscious. 
Just  little  things  like  that. 

I  was  beginning  to  breathe  easily 
again.  I  have  to  admit,  here  and 
now,  that  this  man  was  not  really  a 
bad  soldier.  His  IQ  was  over  120.  He 
had  the  highest  GED  scores  in  the 
company.  He  made  marksmanship 
on  the  firing  range,  and  came 
through  his  obstacle  course  okay,  and 
even  made  the  300-yard  dash  with 
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ease.  Of  course,  I  overlooked  the  fact 
that  in  dodging  him  on  the  cinder 
path,  four  others  fell  and  had  to  be 
recycled  for  the  run,  due  to  sprained 
ankles  and  sundry  lumps  and  bruises. 

All  went  well  until  the  final  week 
of  training.  On  Thursday  we  had  the 
E  and  E  —  Escape  and  Evasion.  I 
had  a  talk  with  Sergeant  Coleman, 
the  Field  First  Sergeant  for  training. 
He  assured  me  that  he  felt  Otis 
would  be  able  to  make  it  through  E 
and  E  all  right.  I  was  dubious,  but 
I  felt  at  ease  about  it.  After  all,  the 
exercise  was  held  in  a  ten-acre  for- 
ested tract,  one  half-mile  broad.  No 
one  should  get  hurt  in  that  amount 
of  space. 

The  evening  came.  We  moved  the 
troops  out  on  'cattle  cars,'  large 
trucks  with  huge  box-like  trailers, 
each  equipped  with  seats.  We  took 
them  out  to  the  area  in  time  to  give 
them  an  hour  lecture  on  what  was  to 
happen,  and  explained  the  rules. 
After  that  they  were  fed  a  huge  sup- 
per from  field  kitchens,  and  we  set 
about  waiting  until  it  became  dark 
enough  to  start  the  exercise. 

The  time  came,  and  we  put  the 
company  on  the  starting  line,  send- 
ing them  into  the  woods  by  platoons, 
forty  men  at  a  time.  The  sergeants 
and  officer,  as  each  platoon  moved 
out,  moved  around  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  woods,  there  to  await  the 
completion  of  the  exercise.  A  huge 
bonfire  was  built  and  the  mess  sent 
out  cans  of  hot  coffee  and  huge  flats 
of  freshly  baked  cake.  The  men 
could  have  some  food  and  drink 
when  they  came  through.  It  was  de- 
signed, unconsciously  I  am  sure,  on 
the   Pavlov  theory  of  rewards   and 


And  then  came  the  night  of  E  &  E — Escape  and  Evasion! 


responses. 

The  area  was  a  ten-acre  tract,  one- 
half  mile  across,  through  which  the 
trainees  must  find  their  way  in  pitch 
dark,  no  lights  allowed.  They  had  to 
make  the  trip  in  an  allotted  time, 
watching  for  'red'  troops  which 
would  capture  them  and  put  them 
into  a  PW  camp  and  cause  them  to 
undergo  interrogation,  if  they  were 
caught.  We  lost  men  in  that  strip  of 
forest  of  scrub  pine,  and  sometimes 
they  had  to  wait  until  daylight  be- 
fore we  could  come  and  find  them. 

All  went  well  this  time.  The  alert 
and  lithely  moving  began  arriving  in 
about  an  hour  and  a-half .  They  came 
in,  some  tired  and  panting,  some 
hardly  breathing  deeply,  as  though 
they  had  just  completed  a  pleasant 
evening  stroll  through  some  lighted 
city  park.  Others  straggled  in  and 
reported  this  one  and  that  one  cap- 
tured by  the  restraining  forces.  A  call 
to  the  PW  camp  brought  to  light  that 
over  forty  men  had  been  captured. 

ANOTHER  hour  went  by.  Then 
my  walkie-talkie  squawked  and 
my  clerk  answered  it.  "It's  for  you, 
sir,"  he  said  and  handed  the  instru- 
ment to  me. 

"Lieutenant  Morton?" 
"Yes,  this  is  he.  What  is  it?" 
"This  is  Lieutenant  Cowen  of  the 
restraining  forces.   I  have  the  main 
PW  camp." 
"Yes." 

There  was  static  on  the  wire  and 
then  his  voice  came  through  again 


.  .  .  "and  we  are  bringing  him  back 
to  you." 

"What's  that?  Repeat  that  last 
again,  please." 

"I  said  we  have  captured  Private 
Otis  four  times  and  each  time  he  gets 
away  and  each  time  he  takes  half  the 
captured  prisoners  with  him." 

"Oh." 

"Yes.  The  first  time  we  got  him  in 
he  tripped  over  another  prisoner  who 
fell  into  the  fire.  He  was  taken  to 
the  hospital.  Second  degree  burns." 

"That's  Otis,  all  right." 

"No  .  .  .  Otis  tripped.  He  was  not 
hurt." 

"Naturally.  Continue,  Lieutenant." 

"Well,  we  put  him  into  the  com- 
pound and  he  escaped.  But  when  he 
did  he  tore  down  half  our  fence  and 
let  ten  prisoners  escape." 

"That  sounds  about  right.  Any- 
thing else?" 

"Yes,  there  is.  It  happened  about 
three  other  times.  Each  time  we  got 
him  back  he  would  fall  or  trip  or 
walk  into  someone  in  the  dark,  and 
I  have  four  guards  with  sprained 
ankles,  twisted  knees,  lacerations, 
bumps  and  abrasions,  all  received 
just  trying  to  keep  out  of  his  way. 
And  by  this  time  he  has  just  about 
wrecked  the  compound.  Lieutenant 
Morton  — " 

"Yes?" 

"This  man  is  disaster  unleashed. 
He  shouldn't  be  on  an  exercise  like 
this.  Every  time  he  looks  at  someone 
they  get  hurt.  "We're  .  .  ." 

"Yes?"  I  knew  what  was  coming 
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next.  It  was  inevitable. 

"I  hate  to  admit  this,  but  I  am 
putting  Private  Otis  in  a  jeep  —  my 
personal  jeep,  in  fact  —  and  bring- 
ing him  back  to  you.  He  wins.  He 
should  get  the  Escape  Disaster  Rib- 
bon with  a  Bandaid  Cluster,  or 
something  like  that.  I  have  never  in 
my  entire  life — " 

His  voice  trailed  off  and  I  signed 
out.  Private  Otis  had  come  through 
with  flying  colors.  The  final  count 
next  day  showed  that  he  had  unin- 
tentionally caused  three  guards  to  be 
sent  to  the  medics,  caused  the  loss 
of  four  M-14s,  escaped  four  times 
from  the  main  PW  compound,  each 
time  tearing  a  section  of  the  com- 
pound past  repair,  and  managed 
single-handedly  to  affect  the  escape 
of  twenty-eight  additional  prisoners. 

The  Commander,  upon  reading  my 
after-action  report,  called  me  in.  "Is 
this  the  same  Otis?"  he  tapped  the 
paragraphs  of  the  report  with  a  long 
forefinger. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"How  many  people  have  been  in- 
jured by  his  accidents?" 

"Forty-three,  sir,  including  you," 
I  told  him. 

He  reddened  and  then  shrugged 
and  snorted.  "Lieutenant,  you  get 
your  Green  Hornet.  And  congratula- 
tions. I  do  not  know  what  the  future 
holds  for  the  Army  with  Private 
Horatio  Collingswood  Otis,  the 
Fourth,  turned  free  in  it.  But  some- 
where someone  is  going  to  be  awak- 
ened —  rudely,  I  fear  —  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  an  accident-prone, 
top-rate  soldier  among  them.  Now, 
for  God's  sake  and  ours,  get  him  on 
orders  and  out  of  here,  before  I  am 


court-martialed  for  harboring  an 
enemy  of  the  military  services."  He 
shook  his  head  and  waved  me  away 
from  his  desk. 

As  I  left  his  office  I  heard  him 
muttering  something  about  "forty- 
three  men  ..."  ■  ■ 


HAPPINESS 

Happiness  is  sharing 

A  thought  that  frees  from  fear. 

Happiness  is  caring 

To  wipe  away  a  tear. 

Happiness  is  seeing 
God's  ever-present  plan. 
Happiness  is  being 
His  perfect  likeness,  man. 

Happiness  is  knowing 
The  fullness  of  His  grace. 
Happiness  is  showing 
His  love  in  every  place. 

—Melissa  R.  Foulke 


A  husband  came  home  completely 
out  of  breath.  His  wife  asked  what 
was  wrong,  and  he  said:  "Nothing, 
honey.  I  just  ran  all  the  way  home 
behind  the  bus  and  saved  50  cents." 

"Well,  that  certainly  was  foolish," 
she  said.  "Why  didn't  you  run  home 
behind  a  taxi  and  save  three  dol- 
lars."— Quote. 
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Maintaining  the  Sacred 


By  Wayne  C.  Oates 


MAINTAINING  the  sacred  sense 
in  a  secular  world  is  hard  to 
do.  Even  when  the  world  is  not  hos- 
tile to  the  sense  of  the  sacred,  the 
world  nevertheless  is  inexpressive  or 
apathetic.  We  are  as  shy  about 
speaking  of  God  and  carrying  on  a 
distinctly  religious  conversation  as  a 
former  generation  was  about  speak- 
ing of  sex.  This  general  inhibition 
about  the  sacred  leads  even  the  pri- 
vately devout  person  into  an  unin- 
tended attitude  of  thinking  and 
acting  as  if  God  were  absent.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  is  faced  with  the 
even  more  obvious  task  of  maintain- 
ing his  sense  of  the  sacred  in  a  world 
that  is  straightforwardly  irreverent 
and  profane.  How  can  we  maintain 
a  sense  of  the  sacred  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere? 


Things  We  Are  Not  to  Let  Ourselves 
Do 

The  first  temptation  we  face  in 
trying  to  maintain  a  sense  of  the 
sacred  is  to  become  defensive  about 
it  with  our  friends  and  to  react  in 
such  a  way  that  we  are  a  really  poor 
representative  of  the  genuinely  sa- 
cred life.  One  example  of  this  is  the 
person  who  wears  a  long  face  and 
does  "goody-goody"  things  to  be  seen 
of  men.  Jesus  spoke  of  this  when  he 
said  that  the  Pharisees  wore  long 
faces  and  advised  us  against  being 
like  them. 

The  second  temptation  we  face  is 
to  declare  the  basically  good  things 
of  life  as  inherently  evil.  For  exam- 
ple, many  a  GI  will  upon  having  first 
entered  the  service  take  an  extreme 
position  about  the  evils  of  sex.  He 
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will  take  such  a  simon  pure  attitude 
that  those  about  him  believe  him  to 
be  a  phony  because  no  one  could  be 
that  pure  as  never  to  have  a  legiti- 
mate sexual  thought  or  excitement. 
Sex  is  basically  good  and  it  is  the 
irresponsible  use  of  it  we  should  re- 
ject, not  sex  itself. 

The  third  temptation  we  should 
resist  is  that  of  withdrawing  our- 
selves from  the  world  in  such  a  way 
that  we  have  fellowship  only  with 
people  who  think  and  react  the  way 
we  do.  Thus  we  form  an  inner  circle 
of  "Holy  Joes"  who  build  their  fel- 
lowship on  the  gratitude  they  have 
that  they  are  not  as  other  men.  Jesus 
had  fellowship  with  publicans  and 
sinners  and  never  condoned  keeping 
himself  free  of  temptation  by  re- 
moving himself  from  the  people  who 
were  different  from  himself.  The  real 
problem  we  are  facing  is  how  we 
can  maintain  the  sense  of  the  sacred 
in  the  presence,  not  the  absence,  of 
people  who  are  sacrilegious. 

Habits  of  Life  We  Are  To  Cultivate 

Whereas  there  are  some  definite 
temptations  waiting  for  the  person 
who  sets  himself  to  maintain  a  sense 
of  the  sacred  in  life,  there  are  also 
some  specific  habits  he  should  seek 
to  cultivate.  Let  me  suggest  several 
of  these  habits. 

First,  we  should  discipline  our- 
selves to  see  everyone  with  whom  we 
work  as  a  person  and  not  as  a  thing. 
Simply  treating  people  as  persons 
and  not  as  things  to  be  moved 
around  at  our  will  is  a  beginning  of 
the  sense  of  the  sacred  that  is  easy 
to  start.  They  are  not  only  persons, 
but    they    are    "persons    for   whom 


Christ  died."  They  are  persons  made 
in  the  image  of  God.  They  are  to  be 
treated  that  way.  They  are  persons 
like  ourselves,  only  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, not  vastly  different. 

William  James  said  that  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  human 
beings,  but  we  tend  to  make  a  great 
deal  out  of  what  little  difference 
there  is.  Harry  Stack  Sullivan  said 
that  we  are  more  distinctly  human 
than  otherwise.  In  creation  we  are 
made  by  God  and  are  to  treat  each 
other  as  his  creatures.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sense  of  the  sacred. 
Even  the  most  profane  person,  the 
most  secular  man,  the  seemingly 
most  ungodly  fellow  is  such  a  per- 
son. If  these  persons  sense  us  being 
reverent  toward  them  in  this  way,  we 
are  already  beginning  to  develop  be- 
tween us  and  them  a  sense  of  the 
sacred. 

Second,  we  should  maintain  our 
individuality  in  the  crowd.  One  of 
the  reasons  we  lose  our  sense  of  the 
sacred  is  that  we  get  absorbed  in 
the  most  obvious  earthiness  of  the 
crowd  we  are  with  at  a  given  time. 
One  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  have  a 
little  time  each  day  when  we  are 
simply  m  alone  and  can  comb  out  the 
hair  of  our  spirit,  so  to  speak.  We 
get  back  in  touch  with  ourselves  and 
in  doing  so  can  commune  with  God 
as  an  individual  without  the  rattling 
voices  of  the  crowd  to  distract  us. 

We  may  not  engage  in  formal 
prayer.  Instead  we  may  simply  medi- 
tate and  consider  the  quieter  mean- 
ings of  life.  We  may  engage  in  silent 
prayer  as  we  fix  our  minds  on  what 
God  would  have  us  think  and  do. 
We  may  even  utter  a  brief  prayer  or 
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read  a  devotional  thought.  I  could 
hope  that  your  reading  of  this  little 
article  may  mean  just  this.  As  you 
do  this,  you  and  I  commune,  but  we 
are  not  alone.  God  is  mediating  be- 
tween us  through  his  Spirit  in  the 
communication  that  we  are  experi- 
encing. As  we  do  this,  we  maintain 
our  individuality  and  are  equipped 
with  a  deeper  reverence  for  ourselves 
as  well  as  for  God  and  others. 

Third,  another  habit  which  en- 
ables us  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  the 
sacred  in  the  midst  of  the  sacrilegi- 
ous is  the  discipline  of  our  sense  of 
humor.  One  of  the  ways  we  maintain 
our  stability  and  poise  in  a  com- 
munity that  is  anxious,  defensive, 
and  hostile  toward  God  is  to  laugh 
and  joke.  Thus  humor  becomes  a  de- 
fensive operation  rather  than  an  ex- 
pression of  joy.  I  am  not  particularly 
thinking  of  the  dirty  joke  at  this 
point,  although  that  could  be  dis- 
cussed. 

I  am  thinking  more  of  the  way 
in  which  men  and  women  ridicule 
each  other,  tell  jokes  on  each  other 
that  hurt  each  other,  or  make  fun  of 
each  other.  This  creates  an  unholy 
and  even  ungodly  atmosphere.  The 
air  is  filled  with  the  acid  disrespect 
for  one  another.  This  goes  to  make 
up  a  sacrilegious  community.  It  arises 
from  the  undisciplined  use  of  humor 
against  other  people.  The  school  or 
the  military  situation  are  worse  about 
this  than  most  groups.  One  reason  is 
that  when  men  and  women  in  in- 
dustry or  business  would  be  working 
in  competitive  situations,  military 
men  and  students  will  be  a  little 
freer  to  "goof  off"  and  the  idle  or 
bored  person  is  the  one  who  is  most 


likely  to  have  an  undisciplined  or 
unkind  sense  of  humor.  Of  course 
there  are  other  reasons  men  and 
women  use  aggressive  humor  to  vio- 
late the  sacredness  of  the  community. 
Even  dirty  jokes  quite  often  have 
this  character  of  hostility  as  over 
against  the  lewdness  of  the  particu- 
lar story  being  told. 

Fourth,  another  habit  of  mind  is 
looking  for  letters  from  God  in  the 
street,  as  Walt  Whitman  put  it.  The 
reverent  person  moves  on  the  as- 
sumption that  God  is  "trying  to  tell 
him  something"  in  most  events  of 
life.  Some  clear  message  is  in  the 
streets  for  him  if  he  is  attuned  to  it. 

Often  we  look  for  God  in  faraway 
places  and  in  "out  of  this  world" 
situations.  The  real  presence  of  God 
may  be  right  at  hand  in  the  ques- 
tions of  a  child,  the  request  of  a  per- 
son for  directions,  the  appeal  being 
made  for  understanding,  the  evident 
loneliness  in  a  new  recruit,  or  the 
poignant  suffering  of  the  person  who 
is  being  retired  from  the  military 
after  having  spent  his  life  in  it. 

Jesus'  experience  with  the  Woman 
at  the  Well  is  a  case  in  point.  He  was 
tired  as  he  waited  by  the  well.  The 
woman  came  and  he  asked  for  a 
drink.  She  was  amazed  that  he  be- 
ing a  Jew  and  a  man  would  speak  to 
her  publicly  because  she  was  a 
woman  and  a  Samaritan  one  at  that. 
In  the  very  secular  event  of  a  man 
speaking  to  a  woman  of  questionable 
reputation,  a  situation  that  could 
easily  have  led  to  a  sordid  and  un- 
holy "happening"  actually  led  to  a 
profound  experience  of  worship  and 
awareness  of  the  presence  of  God. 

This  can  happen  to  us.  ■  ■ 
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Creator  of  "Half-Hitch" 


.   .   .  and  Dennis,  the  Menace 


By  Mario  DeMarco 


THERE  is  a  brand  new  member  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  he's  there 
just  for  the  laughs.  His  name  is  "Half-Hitch,"  and  he  is  a  cartoon 
character  created  by  Hank  Ketcham,  who  is  already  famous  for  his 
other  problem  child:  "Dennis  the  Menace."  Hank  is  no  stranger  to  the 
Navy;  he  was  a  member  during  WW  II,  so  his  little  cartoon  character 
is  sort  of  a  throw-back  to  his  earlier  days  in  the  service. 

Henry  King  Ketcham  is  his  full  name  and  he  was  born  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  on  March  14,  1920.  Like  all  great  cartoonists,  he  became 
interested  in  the  art  when  he  was  a  youngster.  A  friend  of  the  family 
began  doodling  cartoons  to  amuse  young  Hank,  and  that's  when  the 
"cartoon  bug"  took  a  great  big  bite  and  Hank  began  cartooning  every 
chance  he  got  after  that. 

He  spent  a  year  at  the  University  of  Washington  back  in  1937; 
then  headed  for  the  Walt  Lantz  animation  studios  in  Hollywood.  Later 
he  moved  on  to  the  Walt  Disney  studios  and  worked  on  a  number  of 
famous  cartoon  productions:  "Pinocchio,"  "Fantasia,"  were  two.  He 
worked  there  for  over  two  years  until  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked. 

During  the  war  he  became  a  member  of  the  Navy.  With  his  great 
art  experience,  he  did  War  Bond  posters,  cartoons,  and  illustrations  for 
service  publications.  He  gained  quite  a  bit  of  professional  experience 
when  he  wrote,  directed,  and  helped  produce  six  motion  picture  shorts. 
The  gag  cartoon  market  during  this  time  was  wide  open,  so  Hank,  to 
fatten  his  meager  service  pay  began  drawing  and  selling  cartoons  to  the 
magazines.  He  became  so  good  that  after  the  war  he  devoted  full  time 
to  this  lucrative  field.  He  knew  what  the  public  wanted  so  it  wasn't 
long  before  he  became  tops.  This  name  of  "Hank  Ketcham"  began 
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appearing  in  almost  all  of  the  leading  magazines. 

How  he  created  his  first  brain  child  "Dennis  the  Menace"  was  not 
by  accident.  This  character  was  inspired  by  Hank's  own  son,  Dennis, 
who  is  the  original  copy;  so  the  experiences  and  mishaps  weren't  too 
difficult  to  imagine.  After  drawing  up  the  usual  number  of  panels, 
Hank  submitted  these  gems  to  The  Hall  Syndicate.  The  Editor  thought 
they  were  great  and  the  little  blond  imp  was  launched  in  15  news- 
papers on  March  12,  1951.  About  a  year  later  the  first  color  Sunday 
page  was  printed.  The  first  year  of  publication  "Dennis"  won  Hank 
the  "Oscar"  of  cartoonists,  the  award  from  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society  as  best  cartoonist  of  the  year. 

Today  this  popular  strip  appears  in  over  700  newspapers  and  is 
translated  into  14  different  languages.  It  appears  in  43  foreign  coun- 
tries. That's  not  bad  for  an  ex-gob.  Now  there  are  promises  for  greater 
fame  and  riches  from  his  Navy  character,  "Half-Hitch". 

—  Mario  DeMarco 


Man  can  live  by  bread  alone  if  it's  the  Bread  of  Life. — A.  J.  Amick. 

FEMININE  TOUCH:  A  wife  borrowing  money  from  her  husband. — 
F.  G.  Kernan. 

Wives  are  like  fishermen:  They  brag  about  the  ones  that  got  away  and 
complain  about  the  one  they  caught! — Lucille  J.  Goodyear. 

A  little  smile  adds  a  great  deal  to  your  face  value. — Modem  Maturity. 

He  who  is  small  in  faith  will  never  be  great  in   anything  but 
failure. 
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FACING  MAJOR  ISSUES 


Is  There  Any  Hope  for  Peace? 


By  G.  Curtis  Jones 


THE  eminent  American  historians,  Will  and  Ariel  Durant,  report 
that  of  man's  last  3,421  years  of  recorded  history,  he  has  known 
peace  for  only  268  years.  These  distinguished  scholars  also  remind  us 
that  organized  society  —  the  state  —  possesses  the  same  instincts, 
suspicions,  desire,  drives  as  do  individuals.  Causes  of  war  parallel  per- 
sonal competition:  selfishness,  power,  fear,  gregariousness,  pursuit  of 
land  and  resources. 

War  is  an  admission  of  failure:  failure  to  communicate,  negotiate, 
to  honor  agreements,  develop  and  maintain  integrity. 

War  is  an  obsession  arising  from  man's  innate  pugnacity  and  pride. 

The  war  system  has  long  been  tolerated  if  not  sanctioned  as  a 
primitive  means  of  settling  differences.  Since  it  has  not  been  legiti- 
matized, men  and  nations  continue  to  turn  to  the  dimly  lighted  arena 
of  war  in  an  attempt  to  escape  their  shortcomings,  bolster  ego,  increase 
security. 

For  centuries  war  was  largely  limited  to  family  feuds,  conflicts 
between  individuals,  tribesmen,  noblemen,  and  crowns  of  power.  Con- 
sequently quarrels  were  confined  to  skilled  warriors  or  relegated  to 

Dr.  Jones  is  minister  of  Woodland  Christian  Church,  1909  Woodland 
Drive,  Macon,  Ga.  31201 
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small  military  contingents.  The  masses  were  seldom  endangered. 

At  first  wars  were  fought  with  stones  and  clubs,  bows  and  arrows, 
spears  and  swords,  then  clashing  knights  in  heavy  armor.  Over  the 
last  few  years  men  have  fought  with  guns,  chemicals,  and  powerful 
instruments  of  destruction.  With  the  aid  of  modern  science  and  sophis- 
ticated weapons,  nuclear  genocide  now  threatens  the  entire  earth. 
Civilians  and  children  are  in  as  much  danger  of  annihilation  as  men 
and  women  in  uniform. 

In  World  War  II,  for  instance,  the  principal  explosive  was  trini- 
trotoluene, commonly  known  as  TNT.  The  total  used  in  that  conflict 
amounted  to  three  million  tons  or  the  equivalent  of  three  megatons. 

The  bomb  released  on  Hiroshima,  August  6,  1945,  a  city  of 
450,000  people  in  western  Japan,  destroyed  60  percent  of  that  com- 
munity. At  least  100,000  were  killed,  another  100,000  seriously  in- 
jured. Three  days  later  a  second  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on 
Nagasaki,  a  city  of  300,000  in  southern  Japan.  That  bomb  destroyed 
the  larger  part  of  the  city  killing  70,000  people  and  injuring  70,000. 
These  bombs  also  fractured  America's  moral  profile. 

Each  bomb  released  on  Japan  represented  a  force  1,000  times  more 
powerful  than  the  conventional  explosives  used  in  World  War  II.  Each 
killed  more  than  10,000  times  as  many  persons  as  were  killed  by  the 
blockbusters  employed  in  Europe. 

Our  Sophisticated  Weapons 

Now  we  possess  weapons  1,000  times  more  powerful  than  the 
bombs  dropped  on  Japan!  America  has  explosives  the  equivalent  of 
ten  megatons  or  three  times  the  total  amount  of  explosives  used  in 
World  War  II.  Couple  this  capability  with  radioactivity  and  other 
harmful  fallouts  from  nuclear  warfare,  and  you  can  visualize  the  awe- 
someness  of  global  conflagration.  Fear  of  destruction  may  yet  prove  to 
be  man's  greatest  deterrent  to  war;  his  brightest  hope  for  peace. 

Reflecting  on  the  holocaust  of  1945,  Dr.  Albert  Einstein  wrote:  "A 
new  type  of  thinking  is  essential  if  mankind  is  to  survive  and  move  to 
higher  levels." 

With  nations  of  the  world  poised  and  ready  to  strike,  a  miscalcula- 
tion in  radar  reports,  a  trip-wire  action,  a  holiday-happy  sergeant,  an 
isolated  incident,  a  technological  failure  or  response  at  an  inappropri- 
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ate  moment  could,  without  warning,  plunge  mankind  into  a  merciless 
hell.  Genocide  by  accident  is  a  lurking  fear. 

Everyone  is  preoccupied  with  the  problems  and  prerequisites  for 
peace.  All  agree  that  peace  is  the  number  one  concern  and  hope  for 
the  world.  However,  agreement  is  lacking  as  to  how  this  can  best  be 
accomplished. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  only  possibility  of  achieving 
physical  security  is  to  abandon  arms  and  assume  the  role  of  pacifist. 

Opponents  of  this  view  maintain  that  the  only  way  to  be  assured 
of  peace  is  to  be  militarily  so  strong  no  one  will  dare  attack.  Yet,  if 
history  offers  a  lesson  it  is  that  countries  prepared  for  war,  eventually 
experience  it. 

Still  another  proposal  favors  placing  strategic  arms  under  one 
supernational  authority.  This  has  intriguing  possibilities.  However,  one 
is  fearful  lest  custodians  of  such  arsenals  could  be  subjected  to  bribes 
and  political  bargaining. 

Many  feel  that  the  United  Nations,  though  a  helpful  organization, 
is  far  too  complicated  and  expensive  to  justify  its  existence. 

Then  there  are  those  who  feel  the  way  to  bring  peace  in  the  world 
is  to  increase  government  spending.  Keep  everyone  in  America's  debt. 

Quite  obviously  these  and  other  proposals  are,  for  the  most  part, 
external  schemes  of  winning  nations,  influencing  politicians,  perfecting 
organizations,  and  producing  vulnerable  treaties. 

Cost  of  War 

However,  spacious  our  concepts  of  peace,  compassionate  our  peo- 
ple, the  truth  is  America  was  born  in  war  and  continues  in  conflict. 
From  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1775,  hostilities  of  1812,  Mexican  War 
of  1846,  American  Civil  War  of  1861,  Spanish-American  War  of  1898, 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  and  the  Korean  "Police  Action,"  there  have  been 
28,611,049  men  and  women  involved.  We  have  sustained  approxi- 
mately 2,375,546  casualties. 

Excluding  Vietnam,  our  wars  have  cost  upward  of  $500  billion. 
This  does  not  include  the  astronomical  amounts  spent  in  rehabilitation 
and  maintaining  military  presence. 

The  Vietnam  War  costs  $2  billion  a  month,  not  to  mention  human 
life  on  which  God  alone  can  place  ultimate  value. 

This  is  our  history.  It  is  inescapable  but  redeemable. 

Like  war,  peace  is  expensive.  It  requires  continuous  economic  and 
political  adjustments.  Many  who  deplore  the  ravages  of  armed  conflict 
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compete  for  the  profits  of  war.  Making  the  turn  to  peacetime  economy 
is  neither  easy  nor  popular. 

Writing  in  Fortune  for  September,  1970,  Sanford  Rose  projects  the 
difference  $34  billion  makes  in  the  general  economy,  the  amount  some 
would  squeeze  out  of  the  defense  budgets.  There  are  those  who  feel 
the  Nixon  Administration  is  engineering  a  historic  reordering  of  na- 
tional priorities.  Meanwhile  problems  of  retooling  factories,  retraining 
workers,  and  maintaining  high  levels  of  employment  continue. 

Even  more  significant  is  a  new  attitude  toward  human  life.  There 
is  emerging  a  spirit  of  sensitivity,  humanity,  responsibility  and  a  sense 
of  belonging  to  a  single  family  under  God  that  disturbs  and  prods 
the  conscience;  motivating  thoughtful  citizens  in  their  pursuit  of 
equity  and  peace. 

Man,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  not  only  craves  external  peace, 
a  society  in  which  he  is  free  to  live,  move  and  express  his  individuality, 
but  he  also  hungers  for  internal  peace.  Man  can  no  more  live  by 
weapons,  taxes,  wars,  and  cynicism  than  he  can  live  by  bread  alone. 
Spirit  must  respond  to  spirit;  life  to  life. 

Our  Hope  For  Peace 

A  remarkable  lesson  in  the  possibilities  of  empathy  and  trust 
occurred  a  few  years  ago.  For  seven  days,  during  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  some  two  dozen  citizens  from  Russia  and  the  United  States  held 
conversations  in  a  special  room  at  Andover  School  in  Massachusetts. 
These  unofficial  though  planned  exchanges  of  ideas  were  sponsored  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  to  bring  together  some  of  the  finest  intellects 
in  Russia  and  America  —  unencumbered  brains  to  openly  discuss 
world  problems  and  peace. 

The  Russian  delegation,  of  course,  had  no  way  of  knowing  that 
when  they  arrived  in  America  in  mid-October,  1962,  tension  would  be 
high;  war  a  real  possibility.  As  the  conference  opened  at  Andover, 
spokesmen  for  the  Russian  delegation  adroitly  asked  if  they  should  go 
home.  With  considerable  delicacy  and  courage  the  American  chairman 
suggested  there  was  only  one  way  to  find  out.  He  called  for  a  vote. 
Without  the  slightest  hesitation  every  American  present  voted  that  the 
gentlemen  from  Russian  should  remain.  The  Russians  responded  unani- 
mously. Paradoxically  enough,  the  international  crisis  seemed  to  unite 
rather  than  divide  the  group.  They  had  assembled  to  discuss  peace, 
not  war;  demonstrate  confidence,  not  suspicion;  to  experiment  in 
thought,  not  trap  one  another  in  rhetoric. 
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People  are  our  hope  for  peace,  not  government  aid  or  peace  tables 
—  but  people  of  God  imbued  with  integrity,  love,  and  trust. 

Jesus  was  the  Prince  of  Peace.  He  wanted  external  and  internal 
peace.  How  strangely  wonderful  and  beautiful  that  Jesus,  who  had  no 
property,  bequeathed  peace  to  his  followers! 

The  legacy  of  Christ  is  not  tension  but  understanding;  not  war,  but 
peace;  not  strategy,  but  salvation. 

God's  peace  is  not  a  future  objective,  but  a  past  attainment.  Peace 
was  created  and  offered  by  God  in  Christ.  Man's  problem  is  to  accept 
it.  If  this  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no  hope.  We  are  helpless  to 
create  lasting  peace.  Man's  hope  lies  in  accepting  Jesus  who  is  peace, 
the  gift  of  God's  love. 

Kenneth  Foreman  tells  the  story  of  a  man  who  died  and  went  to 
hell.  He  was  surprised  by  his  surroundings.  There  was  no  meat  frying, 
no  screams  of  agonized  people.  In  fact,  it  was  discouragingly  quiet. 
There  was  little  conversation;  everything  seemed  marked  by  wrong- 
ness.  One  lonely  night  the  man  from  earth  could  stand  his  predicament 
no  longer  and  cried  out:  "Where  are  the  people?"  The  demon  re- 
plied, "Where  are  the  people?  There  are  no  people.  We  were  people. 
We  were  the  people  who  resigned  from  the  human  race." 

The  challenge  of  the  hour  is  not  to  resign  from  the  human  race  or 
to  accept  the  inevitability  of  war,  but  to  work  intelligently  and  con- 
structively to  survive  and  serve. 

Long  before  Woodrow  Wilson  was  President  of  the  United  States 
he  was  a  noted  professor  at  Princeton.  He  once  said  of  Hamilton, 
"Nobody  could  defeat  Alexander  Hamilton;  whether  he  was  in  office 
or  not,  he  alone  had  the  constructive  program  and  they  either  had  to 
submit  to  chaos  or  to  follow  Hamilton."  - 

In  a  far  more  graphic  and  final  sense  man  must  choose  between 
chaos  and  Christ:  "Peace  I  leave  with  you;  my  peace  I  give  to  you; 
not  as  the  world  gives  do  I  give  to  you.  Let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled,  neither  let  them  be  afraid"  (John  14:27).  ■  ■ 

During  a  visit  to  Washington,  students  visited  their  Congressman. 
He  asked  the  purpose  of  their  trip  and  the  leader  replied,  "To  see  the 
government  in  action." 

"Is  that  one  word  or  two?"  asked  the  Congressman. — NRTA  Journal. 

One  man  made  his  will,  saying,  "Being  of  sound  mind,  I  spent  all  my 
money  before  I  died." — Henry  J.  Taylor  in  Nashville  Banner. 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


Adversities  do  not  make  the  man  either  weak  or  strong,  but  they 
reveal  what  he  is.  —  Faith  Forsyte  in  Tit-Bits. 

Atheism  is  the  death  of  hope,  the  suicide  of  the  soul. 

If  life  is  a  comedy  to  him  who  thinks  and  a  tragedy  to  him  who 
feels,  it  is  a  victory  to  him  who  believes. 

Many  things  in  the  Bible  I  cannot  understand;  many  things  in  the 
Bible  I  only  think  I  understand;  but  there  are  many  things  in  the  Bible 
I  cannot  misunderstand. 

I  sought  my  soul  —  but  my  soul  I  could  not  see;  I  sought  my 
God  —  but  my  God  eluded  me;  I  sought  my  brother  —  and  found 
all  three. 

For  two  thousand  years  Jesus  Christ  has  been  the  one  central 
character  of  human  history. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  begins  with  the  verb  "follow"  and  ends  with 
the  word  "go." 

The  church  has  many  critics  but  no  rivals. 

A  church  exists  for  the  double  purpose  of  gathering  in  and  sending 
out. 

Death  and  Love  are  two  wings  which  bear  men  from  earth  to 
heaven. 

Doubt  digs  the  grave  of  faith. 

There  are  no  miracles  to  men  who  do  not  believe  in  them. 
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By  Gordon  R.  Hughes 


BUD  moved  carefully  through  the 
plowed  field,  sidestepping  the 
larger  clods,  and  thinking  how  fool- 
ish it  was  to  still  have  his  new  shoes 
on.  He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty 
with  dark  hair  and  a  thin,  sensitive 
face. 

The  day  was  clear,  one  of  those 
days  when  everything,  even  the 
minute  shapes  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  horizon,  show  so  distinctly  that  a 
person  can  almost  lose  his  perspec- 
tive and  reach  out  and  hold  them  in 
his  hand. 

A  red-winged  blackbird  swung 
past  the  spotted  patch  where  trees 
and  sky  joined,  and  settled  on  a  fence 
post.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
was  a  slough.  It  was  spotted  with 
cattails  and  irregular  clumps  of  grass, 
some  green  and  some  almost  red, 
protruding  from  the  low  water. 
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Bud  had  lived  here  on  his  brother- 
in-law's  farm  for  four  years.  It  had 
been  a  year  since  he  had  last  walked 
here.  In  his  mind  he  had  been  here 
many  times  though,  chasing  the  cows 
home.  The  cows  had  been  obstinate 
and  ignorant,  but  in  his  remem- 
brances now  they  were  almost  di- 
vine. He  had  also  meandered  over 
this  field  with  a  rifle  flung  across  his 
shoulder  and  had  almost  hoped  that 
no  cottontail  or  squirrel  might  ap- 
pear, so  he  would  not  have  to  break 
the  stillness  of  the  glorious  day. 

He  paused  a  moment  and  gazed  at 
a  line  of  red  steel  fence  posts  di- 
viding the  field  in  front  of  him  and 
joining  an  older  fence  made  from 
bumpy,  knot-holed,  wooden  posts. 

The  steel  posts  stirred  a  memory 
in  him,  stronger  than  the  many  other 
memories    that    darted,    spun    and 
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sometimes  lolled  through  his 
thoughts. 

The  memory  was  forgotten  for  the 
moment  as  he  heard  the  unmistaka- 
ble sound  of  an  old  John  Deere.  The 
coughing  puttputt  of  the  engine 
came  to  him  over  the  grassy  knolls 
that  rolled  up  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  red  fence. 

Bud  stepped  gingerly  between  the 
three  strands  of  barbed  wire,  care- 
fully making  sure  they  avoided  his 
newly  pressed  slacks.  After  leaping 
a  little  creek  he  started  up  the  first 
hill,  watching  the  long  grass  fall  be- 
neath his  feet. 

Soon  he  was  at  the  top  of  a  rise 
looking  down  on  the  tractor  pulling 
a  three-gang  plow  and  toiling  its 
way  through  a  field  of  stubble. 

The  man  on  the  tractor  saw  him, 
and,  after  a  moment,  in  recognition, 
pulled  the  clutch  back  and  waved  a 
grimy  hand.  In  a  moment  Bud 
gripped  the  hand,  and  the  man 
smiled  down  at  him.  He  was  in  his 
middle  thirties,  with  a  tanned  face 
and  squinting  blue  eyes,  covered  by 
steel-rimmed  glasses.  When  he 
smiled  his  eyes  wrinkled  even  more, 
and  his  face  seemed  to  take  on  a 
pondering  look. 

"Bud,  when  did  you  come?"  he 
said,  leaning  down  toward  the  boy, 
and  wiping  his  brow  with  a  dirty  red 
hankerchief. 

"This  morning,  Gene.  You  know 
Ann  had  to  get  away  for  a  while,  but 
now  she's  come  back  to  live  and  she 
wanted  me  to  come  along  and  help 
for  a  time.  I  don't  mind  missing  a 
little  school." 

"She  and  the  kids  okay?" 

"Yeah,  they're  swell,"  said  Bud. 
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A  cottontail  bounded  out  of  the 
brush  along  the  fenceline  and 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  field, 
darting  quick  glances  about  himj  and 
hopped  off  until  his  tail  was  a  mere 
speck  of  white,  showing  against  the 
brown  plowing. 

"How  does  it  feel  to  be  back?" 
Gene  spoke  with  the  same  question- 
ing expression  on  his  face. 

"It's  great  to  be  back."  Bud's  eyes 
wandered  again  over  the  fields  and 
the  blue  sky.  "Of  course,  it  isn't  the 
same  with  Hank  gone." 

The  older  man  looked  away  with 
a  strained  expression  and  Bud  was 
sorry  he  had  said  it.  Gene  wasn't 
the  kind  of  man  to  get  sentimental 
around. 

Bud  paused  with  his  foot  resting 
on  a  large  rock,  half-imbedded  in 
the  soil,  and  watched  the  tractor  pull 
away  toward  the  opposite  end  of  the 
field. 

THAT  evening  he  sat  restlessly  in 
the  big,  soft  chair  and  tried  to 
appear  at  ease  as  the  others  talked. 
They  had  all  come  to  see  his  sister 
Ann,  he  told  himself,  and  he  was 
unnecessary  baggage. 

Two  men  sat  opposite  him  and 
talked,  although  they  spent  more 
time  staring  about  the  room,  as 
though  they  were  searching  for 
something.  There  was  Jim,  short  and 
sometimes  sullen,  brilliant  but  with 
a  cold  reserve  that  only  one  man  had 
been  able  to  successfully  break. 
The  other  leaned  forward,  self- 
consciously, as  though  trying  to 
think  of  something  to  say.  He  was 
blond  and  tall  with  a  slight  middle- 
age  spread  changing  his  once  lithe 


Everything  about  the  old  farm  seemed  the  same — and  yet 
vaguely  different,  changed,  without  Hank 


figure. 

As  Bud  sat,  he  glanced  about  the 
room  and  into  the  kitchen.  His  eyes 
fell  on  the  green  chair  that  Hank 
had  leaned  back  in,  reading  his 
newspaper;  the  radio  that  they  had 
fixed  together;  and  the  coffeepot  that 
Hank  had  poured  from  more  than 
a  thousand  mornings  and  had  plotted 
years  of  work  over.  It  was  the  same 
coffeepot  that  had  crashed  to  the 
floor  that  morning  when  the  hand 
that  held  it  had  relaxed  forever. 

Somehow,  even  though  he  had 
seen  him  in  these  surroundings  un- 
countable times,  he  could  not  picture 
him  here  now.  He  could  remember 
the  old,  gray  cap  pushed  down  on 
his  head,  the  ruffled  blond  hair,  the 
long,  lanky  frame;  but  these  things 
were  hazy  and  unreal,  and  the  room 
about  him  looked  almost  unfamiliar. 
This  was  because,  no  doubt,  it 
lacked  the  actual  person  who  had 
given  it  life  and  personality,  and  a 
memory  is  at  best,  only  a  second- 
hand thing. 

The  next  day  was  again  bright  and 
clear.  Bud  took  his  nephew's  bicycle 
and  pedaled  down  the  gravel  road. 
He  came  to  the  fork  in  the  road 
where  it  split  and  encircled  a  small 
lake.  He  turned  to  the  right  and 
found  himself  laboring  through  some 
newly-laid  gravel.  He  walked  the 
bicycle  through  the  deep  parts.  This 
gave  him  a  chance  to  look  around 
him  more  slowly  and  see  the  grass, 
the  green  bushes  and  the  trees  lining 


the  bank.  The  sun  beat  down  and 
the  gravel  burned  hot  beneath  his 
feet. 

The  gravel  road  joined  the  black- 
top at  the  place  where  the  cottages 
began.  Bud  pedaled  up  the  hill, 
down  the  other  side  and  turned  off 
onto  the  service  road  that  paralleled 
the  highway  and  fronted  the  familiar 
little  grocery  store. 

Soon  he  was  inside  and  shaking 
more  hands  and  saying  for  what 
seemed  like  the  hundredth  time, 
"College?  Oh,  it  isn't  too  bad,  easier 
than  working,"  and  "Yeah,  the 
weather  sure  is  swell  here."  He  left 
the  store  soon  and  rode  home  with 
a  rather  puzzled  mind.  Something 
was  different  about  everything.  The 
people  did  not  seem  the  same  and 
the  country  itself  seemed  lacking. 

After  dinner  he  worked  around 
the  place,  mowing  the  big  lawn  that 
had  grown  long.  He  stopped  his 
mowing  when  he  heard  a  tractor  in 
the  distance.  The  sound  became 
louder  and  soon  an  old  Oliver,  in 
road  gear,  came  roaring  up  the 
driveway  and  came  to  a  stop  near 
him.  The  lad  on  the  big  seat  was 
blond  and  tanned  from  many  hours 
in  the  sun.  They  did  not  shake 
hands,  but  greeted  each  other  with  a 
"Hi,  Joe,"  and  "Howdy,  Bud."  The 
conversation  covered  many  topics  as 
they  sat  and  talked.  "So  he  finally 
got  married.  I  guess  those  who  al- 
ways swear  they  won't  are  always 
the  first  to  go."  and  "So  old  Ralph 
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is  in  the  Army,  I'll  be  darned." 

No  matter  how  much  the  conver- 
sation floated  over  things  like  this 
they  always  returned  to  another  sub- 
ject. 

"It  sure  was  crazy  about  Hank's 
dying  like  that.  A  guy's  heart's  a 
funny  thing.  I  sure  felt  bad  about 
it.  You  remember  David,  don't  you, 
Bud?  You  know  how  nothing  ever 
bothered  him.  Well,  he  sure  was 
busted  up  over  Hank.  Said  he  never 
felt  so  bad  about  anything." 

After  Joe  had  left,  Bud  mowed 
for  a  while  longer  on  the  lawn.  The 
sun  was  dipping  in  the  west  when 
he  finally  put  the  lawn  mower  in  its 
place  near  the  shed.  Stooping,  he 
snapped  the  old  roller  back  into 
place,  then  straightened  and  slowly, 
with  his  foot,  brushed  away  some 
stray  leaves  of  grass  from  the  blade. 

HE  found  himself  wandering 
again  out  in  the  fields  as  the 
shadows  lengthened.  A  taste  of  a 
breeze  was  blowing,  and  the  tree- 
tops  in  the  distance  swayed  gently. 
From  a  farmhouse,  hidden  in  a  grove 
of  trees  across  the  slough,  came  a 
child's  laugh  and  a  door  slammed. 

This  time  he  had  not  reached  the 
plowing  when  he  saw  the  fence.  He 
was  midway  on  the  slope  when  he 
saw  it,  a  thin  line  of  dashes  of  red, 
showing  itself  beyond  the  irregular 
blue  splash  of  color  that  was  the 
stream. 

It  had  been  a  fall  day  that  they 
had  put  up  the  fence.  They  had 
driven  the  posts  slowly  and  care- 
fully. Hank  had  stood  off  and 
sighted  while  Bud  had  put  them  in 
place  one  by  one.  At  a  signal  he  had 
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driven  them  with  the  wide  steel 
pipe,  closed  at  one  end,  that  fitted 
over  the  post.  The  wire  had  then 
been  stretched  out  over  the  posts 
with  a  contraption  of  rope  and  pul- 
leys. 

They  had  stood  above  on  the  hill 
and  looked  down  on  the  line  of  red 
posts,  and  Hank  had  placed  his  hand 
on  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"It's  a  good  straight  fence,  some- 
thing we  can  be  proud  of.  It  will 
last,  too." 

Hank  had  paused  then  and  had 
glanced  down  at  the  grove  by  the 
slough  where  the  leaves  lay  in  piles 
beneath  the  trees. 

"Your  sister  was  pretty  mad  at  me 
today.  She  thinks  I  work  too  hard, 
and  that  I'll  kill  myself  doing  it. 
That's  the  only  time  I'm  happy; 
when  I'm  doing  something  like  this, 
something  that  will  make  this  a 
better  farm  for  the  kids  to  have 
someday.  I'm  not  worried  about 
killing  myself  working  either.  I  think 
that  when  I'm  meant  to  die,  I'll  die, 
whether  I  work  hard  or  sit  around. 
There  isn't  much  doubt  as  to  which 
of  the  two  is  the  most  worthwhile. 
Yes,  sir,  Bud,  that's  a  darn  good 
fence,  but  we  better  get  going,  we've 
got  more  work  to  do." 

The  fence  looked  the  same  as  it 
had  then,  a  little  more  rusted  in 
spots  perhaps,  where  the  paint  had 
rubbed  off  and  the  weather  had  left 
its  mark,  but  it  was  still  straight. 

Bud  looked  at  the  red  fence  and 
blinked  as  he  felt  his  eyes  become 
moist.  Then  Hank's  words  came  back 
to  him.  ".  .  .  that's  a  darn  good 
fence,  but  we  better  get  going,  we've 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Joosl  zJreeoom 


By  John  P.  Dany 


Why  couldn't  he  go  to  see  his  father,  like  the  other  kids? 


DOBY  was  with  his  toys  in  the 
afternoon  shade  of  the  birch 
tree  in  his  backyard.  The  southwest- 
erly breeze  was  playing  with  his 
curly  blond  hair  when  Dicky  Wel- 
ton,  his  next  door  playmate,  ran  to 
him  with  excitement,  "I'm  going  to 
Hawaii  with  Mom.  We're  gonna 
have  lots  of  fun  on  Wicki-Wicki 
Beach.  An'  my  Dad's  goin'  to  teach 
me  how  to  surf." 

Doby  said  nothing.  Instead,  he 
grabbed  his  toy  jet,  moved  it  swiftly 
through  the  air,  down  and  up,  down 
and  up,  then  let  it  drop.  As  the  plane 
hit  the  ground,  he  cried  loud,  "Bang! 
There  goes  another  one  hit  by 
Charlie's  rockets." 

A  moment  later  Doby  turned  to 
him,  "Let's  go  inside  and  play  with 
my  pinball  machine." 


It  was  six  when  Nancy  Welton 
called  Dicky  to  come  home  for  sup- 
per. Left  alone  in  the  living  room, 
Doby  turned  on  the  TV  set  to  watch 
"I  Love  Lucy."  It  was  their  favorite 
suppertime  program.  On  top  of  the 
set  was  a  large  framed  photograph 
of  his  father  in  his  Air  Force  uni- 
form. Inserted  in  the  right  lower 
corner  was  a  recent  snapshot  of 
Doby.  Shortly  after  Captain  Tom 
McCuen  left  for  Vietnam,  his  mother 
found  a  snapshot  of  Tom,  taken 
when  he  was  in  the  third  grade,  and 
sent  it  to  Shirley.  She  inserted  it  in 
the  left  lower  corner.  The  two  lads, 
a  generation  apart,  looked  like  twins. 
Doby  was  a  chip  off  the  old  block, 
all  right,  and  he  knew  it.  Often  he 
would  proudly  point  to  his  dad's 
picture  whenever  friends  came  to  see 
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his  mother,  then  add,  "That's  the 
way  I'm  going  to  look  when  I  grow 
up. 

Few  people,  if  any,  living  in  the 
military  neighborhood,  where  people 
come  and  go,  knew  Doby's  father. 
Shirley  was  one  of  the  few  oldtimers 
in  the  neighborhood.  Doby  was  only 
three  when  his  father  was  sent  over- 
seas. That  was  nearly  four  years  ago. 

Shirley  would  hear  from  him  al- 
most every  day.  Frequently  he  would 
repeat  his  favorite  phrase,  "Luck's 
•with  me,  darling."  He  said  the  same 
in  the  last  letter  she  had  received 
from  him.  Then  he  closed  the  letter 
with  these  words.  ".  .  .  one  more 
mission.  Then  all  three  of  us  are 
going  to  take  a  long  vacation." 

TOM  never  made  it  back.  His 
plane  got  a  direct  hit  in  the  right 
wing  and  Tom  had  to  bail  out.  It 
was  nearly  a  year  before  Shirley  re- 
ceived word  that  Tom  was  still  alive, 
somewhere  in  one  of  the  prisoner  of 
war  camps.  At  first  she  thought  she 
and  Doby  would  go  home  to  live 
with  her  parents.  Later  she  decided 
to  stay  close  to  base.  The  Air  Force 
was  her  life,  though  Tom  no  longer 
was  able  to  take  an  active  part  in 
it.  "Yes,  darling,"  she  would  often 
say  to  her  son,  "when  the  war's  over, 
your  daddy  will  come  home,  and  we 
are  going  to  welcome  him  right 
here."  "And  have  a  big  celebration 
for  him,"  Doby  would  hasten  to  add. 
But  today  he  sat  very  quiet  at  the 
table. 

"Why  don't  you  eat  your  supper, 
Doby?"  His  mother  urged  him.  "It's 
getting  cold." 


Doby  did  not  answer. 

"Hurry  up,  darling,  so  I  can  do 
the  dishes.  Then  we'll  go  for  a  Big 
Dip." 

Doby  reached  for  his  fork,  took  a 
bite  of  steak  and  began  to  chew 
slowly. 

Shirley  gave  him  another  look. 
"You  don't  look  sick  to  me.  Now,  tell 
your  mother  what's  bothering  you." 

"Dickey's  going  to  Hawaii  with 
his  mother  to  see  his  dad.  Why  can't 
you  and  me  go  to  see  our  dad?  How 
come  other  dads  come  home  from 
the  war  and  mine  doesn't?" 

Shirley  did  not  realize  before  how 
hard  and  painful  it  would  be  to  give 
her  son  a  straight  answer.  She  knew 
it  had  to  be  now.  ".  .  .  because  your 
dad's  plane  was  shot  down  and  now, 
like  many  other  unfortunate  flyers, 
he  is  a  prisoner." 

"Then  let's  go  see  him  in  prison. 
We  can  do  that.  Can't  we?" 

"No,  darling,  we  can't.  Nobody 
can.  The  enemy  won't  let  any  mem- 
ber of  the  prisoner's  family  visit  with 
him.  They  won't  even  allow  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  International  Red 
Cross  to  see  him."  Shirley  wanted  to 
say  more,  yet  she  couldn't.  Tears  be- 
gan to  stream  down  her  cheeks  as 
she  thought  of  hundreds  of  letters 
she  had  written  him  and  wondered 
if  they  let  Tom  read  any  of  them.  So 
far  she  received  only  one  letter  from 
him,  rather  a  brief  note,  "Am  as  well 
as  I  could  expect  to  be.  Take  care 
of  yourself  and  our  son,  David 
Robert.  Love,  Tom."  For  a  long  time 
they  just  sat  at  the  table.  "I  wish  to 
God  there  was  some  way  we  could 
see  Dad,"  sighed  Shirley. 

"No  way,  Mommy,"  Doby  asked, 
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"not  even  if  we  prayed  hard  to  God? 

"No,  darling,"  she  pressed  his  little 
hand  against  her  cheek,  then  kissed 
it,  "We  can't,  but  maybe  our  prayers 
can  visit  him."  She  did  not  realize 
how  impressive  to  Doby  her  state- 
ment was  until  she  heard  him  say, 

"Then  I'm  going  to  change  my 
prayer.  Nobody  can  stop  my  prayer 
to  visit  Dad,  can  he?" 

"No,  darling,  nobody  can."  Sud- 
denly she  remembered  Nora,  her 
Sunday  School  teacher.  That  was 
another  war,  over  in  Korea.  She  kept 
her  cheerfulness,  though  her  hus- 
band was  one  of  those  taken  prisoner 
by  the  North  Koreans.  He  was  re- 
leased skin  and  bone,  but  he  did  sur- 
vive. "Nora  did  it,"  she  remembered 
hearing  him  say  at  the  "Welcome 
Home"  banquet.  "Yes,  Doby,  darling, 
there's  a  way  we  can  visit  Dad.  We 
have  prayed  for  his  release.  Now  we 
must  change  the  direction  of  our 
prayers  that  God  would  visit  not  only 
our  Dad  but  the  enemy  also  and 
change  his  heart." 

THE  above  story  is  not  another 
cry  to  rally  the  people  of  this 
country  for  a  public  display  of  prayer 
or  to  urge  the  President  to  set  aside 
one  day  of  prayer  or  to  plead  with 
him  to  go  on  nation-wide  television 
and  urge  all  the  good  citizens  to 
pray  for  the  change  of  the  enemy's 
heart.  Yet  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  a  sincere  personal  prayer  that 
God  may,  in  his  own  way,  use  our 
prayers  as  a  special  communication 
that  would  reach  the  prisoners  and 
give  them  strength  and  determina- 
tion to  endure  their  ordeal.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  sacrilegious  to  ask  God  to 


use  his  way  to  restore  Doby's  lost 
freedom  and  the  lost  freedom  of 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  like  him. 
In  a  very  real  way,  the  loss  of  Doby's 
freedom  is  the  loss  of  our  freedom 
too. 

We  need  not  make  a  public 
spectacle  of  our  prayers.  Long  ago, 
Gideon  faced  a  similar  problem  at 
the  time  when  the  freedom  of  his 
people  was  endangered  by  the 
Midianites.  He  prayed  that  God 
would  give  him  victory  over  his 
enemies  and  God  agreed.  Little  did 
Gideon  know  in  what  way  it  would 
be  restored  to  his  people.  But 
Gideon  went  ahead,  supposing  that 
God  wanted  him  to  recruit  the  larg- 
est number  of  able-bodied  men  he 
could.  Then  he  found  out  that  God 
refused  to  deal  with  that  many,  "lest 
Israel  vaunt  themselves  against  me, 
saying,  'My  own  hand  has  delivered 
me.' "  So  God  instructed  Gideon  to 
proclaim  to  his  people  that  whoever 
was  fearful  and  trembling  should  re- 
turn home.  Twenty-two  thousand  re- 
turned home,  but  that  was  still  too 
many.  Finally,  God  agreed  that  three 
hundred  was  enough. 

God  does  not  need  two  hundred 
million  lukewarm  Americans  to  do 
his  bidding,  nor  even  one  hundred 
million.  He  certainly  could  use  all  of 
us,  but  he  can  and  will  use  only 
those  who  are  fully  consecrated, 
those  who  will  pledge  to  God  that 
daily  they  will  visit  the  prisoners 
with  their  prayers.  Furthermore,  he 
will  use  those  who  will  also  pledge 
that  along  with  their  prayers  for 
their  fellow  countrymen  they  will 
also  pray  that  God  may  change  the 
heart  of  the  enemy  also. 
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God  knows  that  we  have  tried 
everything  else.  But  he  is  there  no 
less  than  he  is  here.  He  made  us  all. 
He  is  with  them  in  prison  so  long  as 
they  seek  Him.  Speaking  of  the  un- 
fortunate ones  our  Lord  said,  "...  I 
was  in  prison  and  you  came  to  me." 

Will  you  join  me  now  in  prayer: 

Gracious  Father,  we  can  communi- 
cate with  you  in  Spirit.  Our  Savior 
has  taught  us  that  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  your 
name,  you  are  with  them  in  their 
very  midst. 

Whether  we  be  in  -the  intimate 
circle  of  our  family  or  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  our  own  heart,  we  pray 
that  you  would  make  us  sensitive 
to  the  voice  of  your  Spirit  to  wing 
us  over  the  distance  of  thousands 
of  miles  and  in  spirit  bring  us  into 
the  midst  of  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  our  unfortunate  fellow  citi- 
zens, lonely,  deprived  of  personal 
freedom,  human  dignity,  and  the 
sense  of  usefulness. 

O  Lord  God,  how  long  shall  they 
suffer  because  of  our  individual  as 
well  as  corporate  sins?  How  long 
must  they  endure  the  humiliation 
and  anguish  of  being  away  from 
their  loved  ones? 

Hasten  the  day  of  peace  that 
would  bring  their  deliverance.  For 
their  sake  and  ours  we  humbly 
implore  you,  Lord,  not  only  on  be- 
half of  those  whom  we  love,  but 
also  on  behalf  of  our  enemies.  We 
humbly  acknowledge  that  only  you 
can  change  their  hearts  and  make 
them  willing  to  take  the  first  big 
step  that  would  bring  this  war  to 
an  end.  Amen.  ■  ■ 

We  need  more  Sunday  drivers  going  to 
church.— A.  J.  Amick. 


THE  RED  FENCE 

(Continued  from  page  42) 
got  more  work  to  do." 

Bud  pushed  his  shoulders  back 
and  took  a  deep  breath.  There  was  a 
lot  he  could  do.  The  farm  was  start- 
ing to  look  a  little  shabby  in  places, 
like  in  back  of  the  garage  where  the 
weeds  that  he  had  helped  battle  for 
four  years  had  again  gained  a  foot- 
hold. 

A  big  shide-poke  floated  through 
the  sky  above  the  grove.  Bud 
brushed  the  moisture  from  his  eyes, 
and  picked  up  a  clod  and  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  energy,  hurled  it  at 
the  slow-moving  crane.  The  clod  fell 
far  short,  and  the  bird  wheeled  away 
after  a  look  that  seemed  to  say, 
"That  was  a  mighty  feeble  try,"  or 
perhaps,  "Who  do  you  think  you 
are?" 

Bud  laughed,  and  turned  and 
started  up  the  hill,  back  toward  the 
house.  The  sun  dipping  below  the 
horizon  as  though  bringing  down  the 
curtain  on  a  scene  of  a  life,  or  on  a 
life  itself.  But  the  curtain  would  rise 
again  with  the  sun  tomorrow,  as  it 
always  had.  ■  ■ 

A  SPEECH,  A  CHURCH  AND 
SIR  WINSTON 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
steadfastness  in  the  face  of  adversity, 
and  the  dedication  necessary  for  dar- 
ing endeavors  and  startling  splendor % 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  memorial 
will  become  a  symbol  of  the  "defi- 
ance of  tyranny!"  It  stands  staunch, 
indomitable,  and  inspiring — forever 
— in  tribute  to  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
Man .  of  our  Century.  ■  ■ 
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EXCELLENCE: 

A  Mandate  for  Christians 


By  David  W.  Plank 


ONE  morning  as  I  was  taking  a 
walk,  I  crossed  a  bridge  that 
had  been  recently  damaged.  Ap- 
parently an  automobile  had  hit  its 
protective  railing,  broken  out  a  sec- 
tion, and  sent  it  tumbling  into  the 
water  below.  I  stopped  and  looked 
at  the  damaged  railing  which  was 
constructed  of  heavy  gauge  pipe. 
The  insides  of  the  pipe  were  abso- 
lutely rotten  with  rust.  The  wall- 
thickness  was  paper-thin  in  places. 
The  railing  still  intact  appeared  to 
be  freshly  painted.  On  the  outside 
it  looked  strong  and  trustworthy.  But 
on  the  inside  along  its  dark  hidden 
corridors  it  had  been  ravaged  by  cor- 
rosion. The  railing  was  nothing  more 
than  a  weak,  fragile  cosmetic  shell. 
And  when  it  was  tested,  it  readily 
gave  way  and  failed. 

This    bridge    railing    illustrates    a 
truth     which     is     exceedingly     im- 


portant. You  can  be  attractively 
dressed,  you  can  look  strong,  you 
can  give  every  appearance  of  being 
reliable.  But,  unless  you  are  good 
inside,  unless  you  are  strong  at  the 
core  of  your  being,  you  will  surely 
fail  when  you  are  jolted  or  pressured 
or  tempted  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  life.  So  get  your  teeth  into  this 
truth:  to  be  truly  strong  and  good, 
you  must  be  strong  and  good  inside; 
to  achieve  true  success  and  fulfill- 
ment in  life  you  must  be  supported 
and  reinforced  by  moral  excellence 
and  spiritual  quality. 

Pursue  Excellence  in  Faith 

Here  then  are  three  guidelines 
which  should  be  included  in  every 
Christian's  game-plan  of  life.  In  the 
first  place,  pursue  excellence  in  faith. 
By  this  I  mean  faith  in  God,  belief 
that  he  is;  faith  in  his  love  and  care 


Chaplain  Plank  is  currently  serving  as  one  of  the  Protestant  chaplains, 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.  21402 
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for  you;  faith  in  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose which  he  has  for  the  world  and 
each  person  within  it;  and  faith  in 
his  living  Spirit,  in  communion  with 
whom  you  can  obtain  help  and 
mercy  in  time  of  need.  It  is  this  kind 
of  faith  which  can  vaccinate  you 
against  the  fears,  tensions,  and 
doubts  which  damage  and  destroy. 
It  is  this  kind  of  faith  which  can 
empower  you  to  operate  more  closely 
to  your  design  capability  and  po- 
tential. It  is  this  kind  of  faith  which 
can  enable  you  to  say  with  con- 
fidence, "I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  who  strengthens  me." 

Remember  David  of  old?  He  had 
this  kind  of  faith.  Hear  him  as  he 
approached  the  giant  Goliath:  "The 
Lord  who  has  delivered  me  in  the 
past  will  deliver  me  now.  The  battle 
is  the  Lord's.  He  will  give  you  into 
my  hand"  (Read  1  Samuel  17). 
David  believed  in  God,  and  that 
when  a  man  sincerely  submits  him- 
self and  his  difficulty  to  him,  he  will 
come  to  his  aid. 

In  June  of  1968  the  keel  was  laid 
for  CVAN-68.  During  the  keel- 
laying  ceremony  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
Jr.  unveiled  a  brass  plaque  which 
has  now  become  a  prominent  part  of 
this  soon-to-be-launched  great  nu- 
clear carrier.  Inscribed  upon  it  are 
these  words  spoken  by  the  incom- 
parable Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  who 
led  America  to  victory  in  the  Pacific 
in  World  War  II:  "I  am  convinced 
that  there  comes  a  time  when  every 
leader  entrusted  with  the  safety  of 
his  country  finds  faith  in  God  the 
ultimate  inspiration  for  victory." 

Faith!  You  must  have  it  if  you  are 
to  be  truly  strong  and  effective.  You 
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can  have  it,  and  in  abundance,  if 
you  read  the  faith-building  words 
found  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  if  you 
worship  and  associate  with  those 
who  have  faith,  if  you  ask  God  for 
faith,  and  if  you  exercise  what  faith 
you  do  have  and  share  it  with  others. 
Don't  delay  in  making  your  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  and  cultivating  its  ex- 
cellence. 

Pursue  Excellence  in  Endeavor 

In  the  second  place,  pursue  ex- 
cellence in  endeavor,  in  everything 
you  do.  In  an  age  of  new-car  doors 
that  don't  fit,  bag  boys  that  pile  #5 
cans  of  apple  juice  on  top  of  the  ripe 
tomatoes,  politicians  that  peddle 
their  power  for  a  price,  and  shirts 
that  come  back  from  the  laundry 
looking  as  if  you  had  already  slept 
in  them,  we  need  men  and  women 
who  refuse  to  settle  for  mediocrity 
and  compromised  quality  in  living. 

In  this  day  when  the  military  is 
under  fire,  we  need  to  dedicate  and 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of 
excellence  in  the  performance  of  all 
that  we  do.  We  can  justify  our  exist- 
ence as  servicemen  only  if  we  stamp 
our  every  task  with  the  hallmark  of 
excellence,  and  then  spread  these 
high  standards  by  example  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

Recently  I  was  walking  down  one 
of  the  corridors  of  the  field  house  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in 
Annapolis.  An  attendant  who  works 
in  the  building  hailed  me  from  be- 
hind: "Hey,  Chaplain,  you  ought  to 
see  them!  Two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  four  of  them.  They  look 
beautiful!"  What  was  he  talking 
about?  I  had  no  idea.  But  obviously 


he  was  excited  and  greatly  pleased 
about  something  he  felt  was  im- 
portant. So  I  said,  "Mr.  Turner,  let 
me  see  them."  Beaming  all  over  he 
led  me  into  the  main  part  of  the 
field  house  where  the  Navy's  indoor 
athletic  events  are  held.  On  this  par- 
ticular day  however,  the  floor  was 
covered  with  folding  chairs  in 
preparation  for  a  meeting.  With  ob- 
vious pride  Mr.  Turner  pointed  out 
how  straight  the  rows  of  chairs  were, 
how  even  their  spacing,  how  perfect 
their  alignment.  He  had  unfolded 
and  positioned  each  one.  This  is 
what  the  Apostle  Paul  had  in  mind 
when  he  said,  ".  .  .  whatever  you  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God"  (1 
Corinthians  10:31).  "Do  your  best 
...  a  workman  who  has  no  need  to 
be  ashamed  ..."  (2  Timothy  2:15). 
Setting  up  folding  chairs:  what  a 
menial,  inconsequential  job  one 
might  think.  But  not  Mr.  Turner.  He 
imparted  a  certain  nobility  to  his 
work  that  day.  Excellence  and  per- 
fection: these  were  his  goals.  And 
when  he  was  finished  he  was  re- 
warded with  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  and  fulfillment.  This  in- 
terior joy  and  elevation  of  spirit  we 
feel  when  we  do  something  well  is 
the  nourishment  our  souls  require  to 
become  strong  inside,  and  undergird 
the  abundant  life  Jesus  described.  So 
strive  for  excellence  in  your  every 
endeavor. 

Pursue  Excellence  in  Thinking 

Finally  pursue  excellence  in  think- 
ing. Emerson  once  said,  "Life  con- 
sists of  what  a  man  is  thinking  of  all 
day."  Jesus  fleshed  out  this  truth  re- 
garding  the   cruciality  of  thinking. 


He  made  it  clear  that  thoughts  de- 
termine what  a  man  is,  what  a  man 
does,  and  what  his  whole  life  will  be- 
come (Mark  7:14-23).  Evil  thoughts 
destroy  his  character,  lower  his  re- 
sistence  to  temptation,  lead  him  into 
ruinous  paths  of  conduct,  and  open 
him  to  all  sorts  of  emotional  and 
physical  ills.  Wholesome  thoughts  on 
the  other  hand  build  character,  make 
us  strong  to  withstand  temptation, 
create  behavior  which  is  moral  and 
Christ-like,  and  build  in  us  sound- 
ness of  mind  and  health  of  body. 
You  will  think  good  thoughts  and 
drive  out  bad  ones  if  you  saturate 
your  mind  with  the  uplifting  and 
noble  truths  of  the  Holy  Bible;  if 
you  discipline  yourself  to  read  great 
books  and  good  literature  found  on 
library  shelves  and  shun  the  filth 
found  on  newsstand  racks;  if  you 
avoid  that  conduct  and  those  activi- 
ties which  stimulate  evil  thoughts 
and  imaginations. 

The  great  Christian  philosopher 
Blaise  Pascal  knew  well  the  great 
importance  of  pursuing  excellence  in 
thought.  Said  he  in  The  Philoso- 
phers: "Man  is  but  a  reed,  the  most 
feeble  thing  in  nature.  But  he  is  a 
thinking  reed.  The  entire  universe 
need  not  arm  itself  to  crush  him.  A 
vapor,  a  drop  of  water  will  kill  him 
.  .  .  All  our  dignity,  then,  consists 
of  thought.  By  it  we  elevate  our- 
selves .  .  .  Let  us  then  endeavor  to 
think  well.  For  this  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  morality." 

A  young  woman  once  asked  Sir 

Isaac  Newton  this  question  as  they 

sat  at  dinner:   "Tell  me,  Sir  Isaac, 

how  did  you  happen  to  discover  the 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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^J-arewelll 


Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald 


I  will  be  writing  "30"  as  editor  of  THE  LINK  on  next  July  15,  1971. 
So  the  time  has  come  to  say  Farewell!  I  love  the  work  and  it 
isn't  easy  to  say  this  word. 

The  first  copy  that  bears  my  name  as  editor  was  October,  1957, 
although  my  effective  date  of  duty  was  July  1,  1957.  The  last  copy 
that  bears  my  name  as  editor  will  probably  be  December,  1971.  You 
see,  we  work  far  in  advance.  I  am  writing  this  in  November,  1970. 

I  really  don't  feel  65  but  if  the  old  family  Bible  is  right  I  was 
born  in  1906.  THE  LINK  has  absorbed  the  last  fourteen  years  of  my 
life. 

As  I  sketch  back  over  the  magazines  (bound  copies  from  1957 
to  1970  and  looking  at  1971  in  advance)  I  feel  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  done  a  good  job.  Here  are  some  facts: 

We've  produced  171  magazines,  consisting  of  10,752  pages.  When 
we  started  the  magazine  was  a  48-pager  and  the  circulation  was 
28,000.  Last  year  we  reached  our  peak  of  65,000  monthly  subscrip- 
tions; but,  unfortunately,  due  to  the  deescalation  of  our  armed  forces, 
the  circulation  of  the  magazine  is  now  dropping.  But  we  hope  we 
can  halt  that.  The  income  from  THE  LINK  has  tripled. 
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My  friend  Ken  Wilson,  editor  of  Christian  Herald,  says  the  best 
way  to  get  your  article  published  is  become  the  editor  of  the  magazine. 
I  have  written  51  articles  during  these  14  years  for  the  magazine. 

The  years  have  been  eventful  ones.  We  have  been  quietly  paying 
tribute  as  best  we  know  how  to  the  gallantry  and  bravery  and  devo- 
tion of  our  men  in  military  service.  And  we  have  been  trying  to  help 
them  "look  in  with  respect,  look  out  with  concern,  and  look  up  with 
faith." 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  make  a  number  of  field  trips,  to  talk 
with  our  chaplains  and  other  military  personnel.  To  Europe  three 
times;  to  the  Far  East  once;  and  to  U.S.  military  bases  a  number  of 
times. 

In  1967  we  celebrated  the  25th  anniversary  of  THE  LINK.  It  was 
a  significant  time  of  looking  back — and  forward.  Greetings  came  from 
the  President  of  the  U.S.,  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  (all  branches) 
and  from  former  editors.  (Incidentally,  the  first  editor  of  THE  LINK 
was  Clarence  Hall,  who  became  an  editor  for  Readers  Digest.) 
.  Over  the  years  many  of  our  articles  have  been  reprinted.  Several 
series  have  been  put  into  book  form.  Our  magazine  covers  have 
attracted  wide  attention.  We  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
our  readers  which  we  prize  highly — both  the  bouquets  and  the 
brickbats.  We  have  conducted  several  contests,  the  one  most  popular 
was  "Why  I  Am  A  Christian."  We  received  many  entries  and  published 
a  great  number  of  them. 

Thanks  for  the  support  over  the  years  and  God  bless  you. 

I  cannot  close  without  saying  a  word  of  high  appreciation  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  given  such  devoted  service  to  God  and  such 
dedicated  talent.  Fortunately,  they  will  remain  after  I  am  gone. 

Further,  I  know  you  will  give  support  to  your  new  editor.  He 
is  going  to  lead  in  such  a  way  the  magazine  will  do  its  finest  job 
ever.  Its  future  will  be  marked  by  outstanding  greatness — greater 
than  its  past. 

LAWRENCE  P.  FITZGERALD,  Editor, 
THE  LINK 
P.S.  To  our  readers:  I'd  like  to  hear  from  you. 

P.P.S.  To  other  religious  editors:  I'll  still  be  around  and  will  be  free- 
lancing. Call  on  me  if  I  can  help  you.  My  home  address  is: 
4302  Robert  Court,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20906. 
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ANTI-ANTI! 


By  W.  Truett  Walton 


IT  is  popular  today  to  be  against 
beliefs,  principles,  and  convictions, 
and  to  question  the  validity  of  all 
things  held  sacred.  Why?  Well,  those 
who  harbor  such  feelings  just  don't 
quite  understand,  although  they 
have  the  impression  that  it  is  the 
thing  to  do.  If  they  were  in  search 
of  truth,  we  could  welcome  that.  If 
they  were  offering  a  better  interpre- 
tation of  life  that  meets  all  the  tests 
of  sanity,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
listen.  If  by  their  example  they  were 
trying  to  lift  the  level  of  morality  in 
thinking  and  living,  we  could  go  a 
long  way  with  them.  However,  too 
often,  they  are  prone  to  denounce 
bitterly  and  emphasize  conditions 
which  need  correcting,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  approve  and  practice 
conduct  which  is  destructive. 

Much  of  what  is  said  and  pub- 
lished in  this  vein  reminds  one  of  the 


definition  of  Bolshevism  which  the 
late  ex-President  William  Howard 
Taft  gave  in  an  address  in  Abilene, 
Texas,  some  years  ago.  He  said: 
"Bolshevism  is  a  negation  of  all  those 
ideals  which  our  fathers  have  sought 
to  set  up  for  a  thousand  years/'  No 
doubt  today's  Anti-Antis  fancy  that 
they  are  fresh  and  new  in  their  ap- 
proach; however,  this  attitude  is 
older  than  Socrates  and  was  much  in 
vogue  in  the  days  of  Christ  when 
many  of  his  enemies  spent  their  time 
"straining  out  a  gnat  and  swallowing 
a  camel."  If  ideas  rule  the  world 
then  the  Anti-Anti  sentiment  which 
we  encounter  these  days  is  a  danger- 
ous poison  ready  to  afflict  the  nation. 
It  does  not  take  much  thought,  much 
education,  or  much  mental  effort  to 
be  against  things.  One  does  not  have 
to  think  at  all  in  order  to  oppose  the 
best  movements  in  life  and  society. 


Dr.   Walton   is   Vice-President   Emeritus,    Hardin-Simmons    University, 
Abilene,  Tex.  79501 
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All  one  needs  is  suspicion,  a  small  bit 
of  imagination,  and  a  normal  amount 
of  mental  inertia  to  oppose,  and 
often  block  the  best  that  has  been 
proposed  for  mankind. 

In  fact,  egotism  may  be  at  the 
base  of  much  of  the  Anti-Anti  atti- 
tude for  it  is  a  simple  way  of  appear- 
ing to  know  more  than  one  does. 
Much  of  the  blatant  anti-attitude 
paraded  toward  religious  and  pa- 
triotic values  wears  this  brand.  This 
attitude  spills  over  into  many  public 
outdoor  gatherings  where  an  almost 
total  disregard  and  disrespect  are 
shown  toward  the  national  anthem 
and  the  national  flag.  One  often 
wishes  that  "A  Man  Without  a 
Country"  could  be  made  required 
reading  for  everyone  of  the  Anti- 
Antis. 

Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  there 
are  many  things  which  impoverish 
and  degrade  and  make  beasts  of  hu- 
man beings,  and  that  we  should  be 
against.-  But  these  generally  are  not 
what  the  Anti-Anti  group  opposes. 
An  honest  and  fair  analysis  of  any 
movement  or  proposition  or  practice 
or  belief  is  far  different  from  an  un- 
reasoned anti-position  which  avoids 
thinking. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  really 
thinks,  there  is  always  hope.  That  in- 
teresting and  productive  French 
philosopher  Rene  Descartes  (1596- 
1650)  once  found  himself  the  victim 
of  such  an  epidemic  of  scepticism 
that  he  doubted  everything.  Finally 
he  arrived  at  such  an  extreme  and 
miserable  condition  that  he  doubted 
that  he  even  existed.  Then  it  oc- 
curred to  his  great  mind  that  to 
doubt  is  to  think,  and  to  think  is  to 


exist  and  he  said  to  himself:  "I  think, 
therefore  I  am."  On  this  foundation 
he  reconstructed  his  lively  scheme  of 
philosophy  which  gave  strong  sup- 
port for  ethical  and  Christian  living 
to  him  and  others. 

The  Anti-Anti  Point-of-View  Is 
Defrauding 

The  person  whose  main  drive  is 
being  against  everything  misses 
many  happy  experiences  and  never 
gets  the  true  view  of  anything.  There 
were  days  when  the  Master  found 
that  some  of  the  people  around  him 
were  acting  like  spoiled  children.  If 
they  wanted  to  be  against  a  person 
or  an  ideal  strongly  enough,  they 
imagined  sufficient  grounds  for  their 
stand.  He  pictured  it  this  way:  Here 
was  a  group  of  happy  children  play- 
ing in  the  street  and  a  like-sized 
group  of  cross,  complaining,  and 
disgruntled  children  were  seated  on 
the  curb.  They  were  defiant  in  every 
look  and  action  and  seemed  to  be 
ignoring  completely  the  ones  who 
were  playing  in  the  street  and  enjoy- 
ing one  another's  company.  One  of 
the  playing  group  said:  "We  piped 
to  you,  and  you  did  not  dance;  we 
wailed,  and  you  did  not  weep" 
(Luke  7:32).  ' 

In  other  words  the  happy  play- 
mates, with  contageous  enthusiasm 
and  vibrant  voices  had  said:  "Let's 
play  wedding  and  maybe  they  will 
join  us."  But  the  contrary  ones  stared 
glumly  and  would  not  join  their  folk 
dancing.  Then  the  joyous  little 
mimics  said:  "Well,  let's  play  funeral 
and  maybe  they  will  play  with  us." 
So  this  was  enacted  with  typical 
childhood  style,  but  the  others  did 
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not  even  seem  to  notice  that  they 
were  there.  This  seems  to  imply  that 
when  any  person  or  group  is  dis- 
pleased with  everything,  they  really 
condemn  themselves.  They  cannot 
stand  the  bright  light  of  inquiry  be- 
cause it  exposes  their  unwillingness 
to  weigh  anything  on  fair  scales. 

Then  Christ  changed  the  figure 
and  made  it  quite  personal,  and  said : 
"For  John  the  Baptist  has  come  eat- 
ing no  bread  and  drinking  no  wine; 
and  you  say,  'He  has  a  demon.'  The 
Son  of  man  has  come  eating  and 
drinking;  and  you  say,  'Behold,  a 
glutton  and  a  drunkard,  a  friend  of 
tax  collectors  and  sinners!''  (Luke 
7:33,  34). 

The  enemy  crowd  had  argued  this 
not  because  they  actually  believed 
it,  but  they  were  against  Christ. 
Since  they  opposed  him  utterly,  it 
did  not  bother  them  that  their  state- 
ments were  extravagant  and  untrue. 
When  opposition  runs  into  hatred, 
truth  is  sacrificed  in  order  to  make 
strong-sounding  and  trumped-up 
charges. 

The  Anti-Anti  Attitude  Frequently 
Boomerangs 

When  Christ  and  his  disciples 
came  to  Jericho  they  almost  im- 
mediately fell  under  the  suspicious 
and  accusing  eyes  and  ears  of  those 
who  continually  tried  to  find  fault 
with  him.  So  when  Zacchaeus,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  cheating  tax 
collector,  made  a  declaration  of  his 
faith  and  received  Christ  joyfully, 
the  carping  critics  chanted:  "He  has 
gone  in  to  be  the  guest  of  a  man 
who  is  a  sinner"  (Luke  19:7).  This 
austere  complaint  against  Christ  be- 


came one  of  the  strongest  recom- 
mendations of  him  to  bewildered 
and  temptation-battered  humanity. 

By  this  statement  they  intended  to 
slur,  to  discount  his  character  and 
embarrass  his  followers.  The  re- 
ligious leaders  of  that  day  were  so 
blinded  by  their  smug  complacency 
and  their  hostility  that  they  de- 
nounced almost  every  word  he 
spoke,  and  they  considered  those 
who  followed  him  as  hopeless  out- 
casts who  were  beneath  the  level  of 
their  interest  and  the  Temple's  in- 
fluence. 

Yet  nothing  so  clearly  shows  the 
love  of  Jesus  for  hungry-hearted 
mankind  as  this  caustic  accusation. 
Publicans  and  sinners  were  about  the 
most  unholy  congregation  the  Phari- 
sees could  imagine  among  their  own 
people,  so  they  attempted  to  defeat 
Christ's  work  and  his  mission  by  the 
acid  taunt:  "He  is  a  friend  of  pub- 
licans and  sinners."  To  associate  with 
such  folk  daily  in  the  open  air,  was 
bad  enough;  but  to  eat  with  them, 
in  their  eyes,  was  to  place  himself 
on  a  level  with  them,  and  the  spir- 
itual vision  of  these  opponents  was 
so  blurred  that  they  could  not 
imagine  any  messenger  of  God  doing 
this. 

In  truth  this  means  that  Christ 
consciously  and  purposely  chose 
those  so-called  outcasts  as  his  friends 
so  he  could  lift  them.  He  loved  them 
because  they  were  as  "sheep  without 
a  shepherd"  (Matthew  9:36),  and 
because  of  the  possibilities  he  saw  in 
them.  In  Christ's  eyes  no  man  was 
past  redemption,  no  man  was  too 
far  gone  to  be  won  back  to  Christian 
faith  and  godly  living. 
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What  Is  The  Cure  For  The  Anti-Anti 
Attitude? 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  cheap  and  slick  imitations  of 
Christianity,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  all  have  many  faults  and 
even  the  church  is  sometimes  guilty 
of  shabby  actions,  there  is  still  hope. 
When  you  read  Christ's  words  in  the 
Four  Gospels  you  become  assured 
that  not  only  was  he  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  people  of  his  day,  but 
that  we  too  are  in  the  mind  of  God. 
This  should  dignify  living  and  en- 
courage us  to  open  our  minds  to  his 
leadership.  The  image  of  God  in 
each  of  us  has  been  marred,  but 
Christ,  then  as  now,  is  in  the  restora- 
tion business.  Perhaps  Fanny  Crosby, 
though  blind  physically,  saw  this 
more  clearly  than  many,  when  she 
wrote  the  third  stanza  of  her  famous 
hymn,  "Rescue  the  Perishing," 

Down  in  the  human  heart,  Crushed 
by  the  tempter,  Feelings  lie  buried 
that  grace  can  restore;  Touched  by 
a  loving  heart,  Wakened  by  kind- 
ness, Chords  that  are  broken  will 
vibrate  once  more. 


ting  people  to  death  until  he  met 
the  Master  on  the  Damascus  Road, 
(Acts  9:1-9).  This  experience  gave 
all  of  life  a  different  meaning  for 
him  and  he  became  one  of  the  most 
ardent  disciples  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  Christianity.  This  experience 
cured  his  antagonism  and  he  gave 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  Christian 
missionary  cause  and  became  its 
greatest  advocate.  So  changed  was 
he  and  so  deep  his  devotion  that  he 
wrote,  "God  was  in  Christ  reconcil- 
ing the  world  to  himself"  (2  Corin- 
thians 5:19).  The  cure  is  a  changed 
atttitude,  a  mind  inspired  and  en- 
lightened by  faith  in  Christ. 

Another  man  in  those  early  days 
of  Christianity  was  a  young  man 
named  John  who  was  so  anti  at 
times  that  he  and  his  brother  had 
been  nicknamed  "Sons  of  Thunder" 
and  when  he  was  completely  cured 
he  wrote  of  Christ:  "He  came  to  his 
own  home,  and  his  own  people  re- 
ceived him  not.  But  to  all  who  re- 
ceived him,  who  believed  in  his 
name,  he  gave  power  to  become 
children  of  God"    (John   1:11,   12) 


Of  course,  Christ  was  interested 
in  what  people  thought  and  said 
about  him,  and  once  he  asked  his 
disciples  point-blank:  "Who  do  the 
fellows  at  the  forks  of  the  creek 
say  that  I  am?"  (Paraphrase  of 
Luke  9:18).  But  he  was  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  popularity  or 
esteem  any  time  he  could  thereby 
lift  a  burden  or  bring  the  Spirit 
of  God  into  a  forlorn  life. 

Saul  of  Tarsus  was  anti-Christian 
with  an  intensity   that   led   to  put- 


FREEDOM  ISN'T  FREE 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
for   America    sing   a    song  entitled, 
"Freedom  Isn't  Free."  It  goes  some- 
thing like  this: 

"Freedom  isn't  free; 
Freedom  isn't  free; 
You've  got  to  pay  the  price; 
You've  got  to  sacrifice. 
For  your  liberty." 

Pvt.  Donevski  knows  that.  ■  ■ 
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The  Way  God  Changed  My  Life 


ON  a  cold  morning  in  October  of  1946,  my  children  and  I  were 
peacefully  sleeping  when  I  became  aware  of  a  loud  knocking  on 
our  front  door.  Now  it  happened  at  this  time  that  we  lived  in  a  small 
mining  town.  My  husband  was  a  mine  foreman,  and  on  this  particular 
morning  had  worked  the  night  shift. 

I  slipped  on  my  robe  and  upon  opening  the  door  was  confronted 
by  the  doctor,  the  superintendent  of  the  coal  mines  where  my  husband 
worked,  and  one  of  my  close  neighbors. 

For  a  moment,  I  couldn't  imagine  what  they  were  doing  at  my 
house,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  morning.  It  was  five  o'clock.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  they  appeared  to  be  at  a  loss  for  words.  I  asked 
them  why  they  were  there,  and  they  informed  me  that  there  had  been 
an  accident  at  the  mines  where  my  husband  worked.  In  fact,  they  told 
me  that  my  husband  had  been  killed.  My  mind  refused  to  believe  what 
they  were  telling  me  was  true.  Surely,  this  terrible  thing,  which  they 
were  telling  me,  couldn't  possibly  have  happened  to  my  husband.  I 
simply  could  not  believe  it. 

Now,  up  until  this  time,  death  had  not  entered  my  family.  My 
husband  was  indeed  my  right  arm,  so  to  speak.  Therefore,  the  impact 
of  this  news  left  me  numb,  and  in  a  state  of  shock.  I  knew  not  what 
to  do,  or  which  way  to  turn.  It  seemed  that  I  was  completely  helpless 
without  my  husband.  I  simply  gave  up,  and  took  to  my  bed.  I  had  no 
desire  to  face  the  future  alone. 

For  seven  years,  I  had  tried  to  live  a  Christian  life,  not  knowing 
the  power  of  God,  or  just  what  he  could  do  for  his  creation.  I  was  a 
weak  Christian,  and  was  not  too  concerned  about  my  neighbors,  or 
their  welfare.  Their  problems  or  their  lives  did  not  concern  me  too 
much. 
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For  a  while  after  my  husband's  funeral,  I  simply  could  not  pray. 
I  thought  that  God  did  not  hear  my  prayers.  Else,  why  would  he  have 
taken  my  husband  from  me?  I  went  on  in  this  manner,  until  I  became 
so  miserable  that  I  could  not  go  any  further. 

On  the  Friday  night  before  Easter,  after  my  husband's  death,  I 
was  lying  on  my  bed,  I  was  so  lonely  and  miserable,  that  I  couldn't 
face  the  prospect  of  another  day.  I'm  sure  now  that  God  brought  me 
to  this  helpless  condition  just  to  show  me  that  he  was  a  God  who 
had  the  power  to  help,  regardless  of  the  situation. 

Somehow,  I  opened  my  heart  to  God.  Just  as  a  child  would  tell 
his  mother  of  his  problems,  I  told  God  everything.  In  childlike  faith, 
I  told  him  that  I  couldn't  go  on,  unless  he  strengthened  me.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  willing  to  do  what  he  wanted  me  to  do.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  I  simply  cast  my  every  care  upon  Jesus. 

I  immediately  experienced  a  wonderful  transformation  in  my  soul. 
I  knew  that  Jesus  was  real,  and  that  he  had  all  power,  in  heaven,  and 
on  earth.  Every  doubt  and  fear  vanished  from  me,  and  I  truly  felt 
unutterably  free.  I  felt  that  I  could  face  the  whole  world  knowing 
that  Jesus  would  go  with  me,  and  help  me  solve  my  every  problem. 

This  all  happened  to  me  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  Jesus  has  not  failed  me  yet,  and  I  know  that  he  never 
will.  I  am  now  sixty  years  old,  and  I  would  recommend  Jesus  as  a 
friend  that  sticks  closer  than  a  brother.  One  who  has  been  near  when 
I  needed  him  most.  He  has  given  me  health  to  work  each  day,  and 
has  provided  my  every  need. 

—  Bonnie  E.  Riley 


EXCELLENCE:  A  MANDATE  FOR  CHRISTIANS 

( Continued  from  page  49 ) 

law  of  gravitation?"  The  great  man  decisions  will  be  just  and  true,  your 
replied,  "By  constantly  thinking  desires  will  be  upright,  your  pur- 
about  it,  madam."  By  constantly  ap-  poses  will  be  sincere,  your  actions 
plying  yourself  to  the  pursuit"  of  will  be  fruitful  unto  good,  and  you 
excellence  in  thinking  ...  as  well  as  will  please  Almighty  God  who  corn- 
excellence  in  faith  and  in  endeavor  mands  us  to  excellence:  "Be  perfect, 
.  .  .  you,  too,  will  make  many  won-  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect." 
derful  discoveries  in  life.  And  among  (Matthew  5:48). 


them  will  be  the  discovery  that  your 
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The  Sound  of  Qlad  Tidings 


The  Revivaltime  Choir  by  the  Assemblies  of  God.  Word  Records,  Box 
1790,  Waco,  Texas.  76703. 

This  choir  is  the  radio  voice  of  the  Assemblies  of  God.  Its  message 
in  song  goes  out  each  week  over  630  ABC  stations  and  100  foreign 
stations.  It  is  made  up  of  choir  members  at  Central  Bible  College. 

The  powerful  and  beautiful  record  was  cut  in  the  654-seat  radio 
auditorium  in  Springfield,  Mo.  There  are  12  renditions  on  the  two 
sides.  Some  favorite  pieces  we  like:  "Let  the  Whole  World  Know"; 
"I  Stood  at  Calvary";  "No  One  Ever  Cared  for  Me  Like  Jesus";  "Gonna 
Lose  My  Burdens";  and  "A  New  Day  for  America."  The  choir  hymns 
are  enriched  by  Gloria  Elliott's  voice  and  Cyril  McLellan's  violin 
artistry. 

The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd.  Organ  pieces  by  Don  Hustad.  Word  Rec- 
ords, Box  1790,  Waco,  Texas.  76703. 

Here  are  twelve  organ  pieces  recorded  in  Saint  Columbia's  Church 
of  Scotland  —  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church  in  England's  capital. 
One  of  the  pieces,  a  Scottish  psalter  —  "The  Lord's  My  Shepherd"  — 
was  sung  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Some  of  the  others 
are:  "All  Hail  the  Power";  "Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah";  "Rock 
of  Ages";  "Great  Is  Thy  Faithfulness";  etc.  Beautifully  done. 

The  Lively  Ones.  By  3  Guys  (all  named  David)  and  a  Girl  (named 
Gayle).  Word  Records,  Box  1790,  Waco,  Texas.  76703. 

A  folk  group  (and  they  are  lively!).  Their  songs  comment  on  issues 
of  current  importance.  They  are  students  at  Baylor  and  their  singing 
registers  excitement,  versatility,  and  commitment.  "Whether  it's  a 
moving  rhythm  or  an  easy-going  arrangement  of  a  gospel  tune,  the 
Lively  Ones  perform  with  a  freshness  and  vitality  that  comes  from  a 
source  other  than  themselves.  This  source  is  Jesus  Christ." 

"Did  you  hear  about  the  young  man  who  says  his  draft  board  classified  him 
4-F  for  a  heart  murmur?  It  kept  murmuring,  'Don't  go!  Don't  go!'  " 
—John  R.  Cooper. 
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One 


ABS  degree  and  three  years  ex- 
perience as  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer may  not  appear  to  be  a  very 
promising  route  into  the  Navy  chap- 
laincy. But  for  David  Plank  it  was. 

Here's  the  story.  After  graduation, 
Dave  joined  Gar  Wood  Industries, 
rose  rapidly  to  the  executive  ranks 
where  the  pay  was  good  and  the  job 
exciting.  But  something  was  missing: 
a  truly  satisfying  philosophy  of  life. 
Dave  was  seeking  and  his  search 
lasted  for  over  a  year.  Finally,  late 
one  sleepless  Sunday  night,  the  quest 
ended  when  Dave  turned  his  life 
completely  over  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Then  things  began  to  change:  at- 
titudes, aspirations,  values,  motiva- 
tions, goals,  behavior,  even  his 
profession.  So  on  Friday  Dave 
walked  out  of  the  Gar  Wood  office 
and  headed  for  the  seminary.  Love 
of  ocean,  an  enlisted  hitch  as  a  sig- 


David  W.  Plank 

nalman  aboard  destroyers,  the 
nudgings  of  a  seminary  prof  ...  all 
these  confluences  finally  landed  Dave 
Plank  in  the  Navy  chaplaincy  in  1956. 

During  Chaplain  Plank's  14  years 
in  the  chaplaincy,  writing  has  be- 
come one  of  his  special  interests.  He 
has  written  articles  for  Christianity 
Today,  Young  Calvinist,  the  Evangel 
and  THE  LINK  (see  p.  47,  this  is- 
sue), as  well  as  several  English  and 
Canadian  publications.  Further,  he 
has  written  a  book  for  young  men 
and  women  facing  military  service 
entitled  Called  to  Serve.  It  has  sold 
20,000  hard  and  soft  cover  copies 
since  1967  when  it  was  published. 

Dave  and  his  wife,  Patricia, 
have  a  fourteen-month-old  daughter, 
Daris.  Dave  currently  serves  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  in  An- 
napolis. We  are  proud  to  present  him 
as  "One  of  Ours." 
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VIETNAM:  Navy  Chaplain  Max  A. 
Eller  administers  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism to  a  young  sailor. 


LCDR  Joseph  F.  Brennan,  CHC,  USN, 
of  NAS,  Imperial  Beach,  Calif.,  pre- 
sents a  check  and  truckload  of  supplies 
to  Mrs.  James  J.  Butler  of  the  St.  Pius 
X  relief  staff  to  help  the  fire  victims  in 
the  Jamul  area,  Calif. 


VIETNAM:  Navy  Chaplain  Marlin  Seiders  conducts  Protestant  Divine  Services 
in  the  field  for  the  U.S.  Marines. 


VIETNAM:  Navy  Chaplain  Robert  E.  Brengartner  presents  a  package  of 
clothing,  donated  by  senior  citizens  in  the  United  States  to  a  Vietnamese 
family  living  in  a  refugee  center  operated  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Society. 


II  Field  Force  gets  a  new  steeple  for 
their  chapel  at  Plantation,  Long  Binh 
post  complex.  Two  weeks  after  Chap- 
lain (COL)  Franklin  Gosser  said  that 
the  chapel  could  use  a  new  steeple,  it 
was  being  hoisted  into  place.  Designed 
by  SP/5  Thomas  Kroupa  (517th  Eng 
Det),  constructed  by  S/Sgt  George  L. 
Frank  (46th  Eng  Bn),  under  the  super- 
vision of  Colonel  James  Foster,  II  Field 
Force  Staff  Engineer,  and  Sergeant  Ma- 
jor Alva  Byers,  it  is  12-feet  tall  and 
weighs  more  than  800  pounds. 
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MARCH  takes  its  name  from  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  It  was  the  first 
month  of  the  Roman  year  until  the  adoption  of  the  Julian  calendar 
in  41  B.C.  Actually,  in  colonial  America  the  year  began  with  March. 
Mar.  1.  Red  Cross  Month  begins. 
Mar.  2.  Texas   Independence    Day.    She   declared   her   independence  from 

Mexico  in  1836. 
Mar.  3.  The  birthday  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone. 
Mar.  4.  The  U.  S.  Constitution  was  declared  in  effect  on  this  day  in  1789. 
Mar.  5.  Trouble  between   civilians  and  British  soldiers  culminated  in  the 

Boston  Massacre,  March  5,  1770. 
Mar.  5  World  Day  of  Prayer. 
Mar.  7.  Second  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Mar.  8.  Birthday  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  B.  this  day  in  1841. 
Mar.   11,  12  Feast  of  Purim.  A  great  day  of  rejoicing.  Jewish  holiday. 
Mar.  11  The  great  blizzard  in  New  York  City  and  New  England  in  1888. 
Mar.  12  The  U.  S.  Post  Office  established  in  1789  —  this  date. 
Mar.  14.  Birthday  of  Albert  Einstein.  B.  1879.  Third  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Mar.  15.  Birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson,  7th  President  of  the  U.S.  B.  1767. 
Mar.  16.  Birthday  of  James  Madison,  4th  President  of  the  U.  S.  B.  1751. 
Mar.  17.  St.  Patrick's  Day.  St.  Patrick  died  Mar.  17,  493. 
Mar.  18.  Birthday  of  Grover  Cleveland.  22nd  and  24th  President  of  the 

U.  S.  B.  1837. 
Mar.  19  Birthday  of  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan.  B.  1860. 
Mar.  21  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Mar.  23  Patrick  Henry  delivered  the  famous  speech  in  which  there  is  the 

challenge:  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  Richmond,  Va.  1775. 
Mar.  25  The  Annunciation.  Commemorates  announcement  to  Mary  of  Jesus' 

birth. 
Mar.  25  Maryland  Day. 
Mar.  28  Passion  Sunday. 

Mar.  29  Birthday  of  John  Tyler,  10th  President  of  the  U.S.  B.  1790. 
Mar.  30  Seward    Day   in   Alaska.    Commemorates   signing   of   treaty   with 

Russia  which  gave  us  Alaska. 
Mar.  31  Franz  Joseph  Haydn.  Austrian  composer.  B.  1732. 
Mar.  31  First  treaty  between  the   U.   S.   and  Japan.   Signed   in   1854  by 

Commodore  M.  C.  Perry. 

»   » 
The  only  important  decision  we  have  to  make  is  to  live  with  God; 
He  will  make  the  rest. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  Maintaining  the  Sacred  (page  25) 

Biblical  Material:  Exodus  3:1-12;  John  4:1-26 

Why  are  we  shy  in  speaking  about  God?  What  is  wrong  when  the 
Christian  wears  a  "long  face"?  What's  wrong  with  the  "Holy  Joe"? 
What  habits  should  we  cultivate  to  maintain  a  sense  of  the  sacred  in 
life?  How  did  Jesus  transform  his  visit  with  the  woman  at  the  well 
(John  4)  into  a  profound  experience  of  worship? 

2.  Is  There  Any  Hope  for  Peace?  (page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  Micah  4:1-4;  John  14:27 

Why  is  "war  an  admission  of  failure"?  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
proposals  being  made  to  gain  peace  such  as  pacifism,  powerful  mili- 
tary strength,  world  government,  a  return  to  God,  etc.  How  can  we 
cut  down  on  the  cost  of  war?  What  does  Jesus  say  about  peace? 
(John  14:27). 

3.  EXCELLENCE:  A  Mandate  for  Christians  (page  47) 
Biblical  Material:  Mark  11:22;  Philippians  4:13 

Why  should  a  man  pursue  excellence?  Why  not  be  satisfied  with 
mediocrity?  How  does  one  become  strong  and  good  inside?  What  is 
faith?  How  does  one  pursue  excellence  in  faith?  How  does  a  man 
pursue  excellence  in  endeavor?  How  does  one  pursue  excellence  in 
thinking? 

4.  Anti  —  Anti!  (page  52) 

Biblical  Material:  Luke  7:31-35;  John  1:11,  12 

Why  is  it  so  popular  today  to  be  against  so  many  things?  How  does 
one  accentuate  the  positive?  Do  you  agree  with  the  author:  "If  one 
really  thinks,  there  is  always  hope."?  Discuss  the  three  points  of 
view:  pessimism,  optimism,  realism.  What  is  the  cure  for  the  Anti- Anti 
attitude? 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


The  English  Bible  (A  History  of  Translations  from  the  earliest  English 
Versions  to  the  New  English  Bible )  by  F.  F.  Bruce.  Oxford  University  Press, 
200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  1970.  $6.95. 

Tracing  the  Bible  in  the  English  language  from  John  Wycliffe  (1380)  to 
the  New  English  Bible  ( 1970 )  showing  the  influence  of  the  various  versions 
upon  an  increasingly  literate  reading  population.  The  intriguing  story  of 
how  this  masterpiece,  rewritten  again  and  again  in  the  tongue  of  the  com- 
mon people,  molded  the  destiny  of  millions  of  people  seeking  to  know  what 
God's  word  says  to  them. 

The  importance  of  the  Bible  is  shown  by  the  great  men  —  scholars, 
translators,  printers  —  who  gave  their  lives  to  distributing  the  word  to  the 
people.  Professor  Bruce  of  the  University  of  Manchester  has  told  this  com- 
plex story  with  scholarly  precision,  engaging  simplicity,  and  inspiring  beauty. 

The  Voice  That  Is  Great  Within  Us.  Edited  by  Hayden  Carruth.  Bantam 
Books,  Inc.,  666  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019.  1970.  722  pp.  $1.95. 
A  collection  of  American  poetry  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Robert  Lowell 
says  of  this  magnificent  book:  "Not  only  the  best  of  its  period,  I  think, 
but  is  even  perhaps  safe  from  the  competition  of  rivals."  Selections  are 
from  136  poets.  Among  them  Robert  Frost,  Carl  Sandburg,  Sara  Teasdale, 
E.  E.  Cummings,  Denise  Leventov,  Tvor  Winters,  Robert  Hayden,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Robert  Lowell. 

Tom  Seaver  and  the  Mets  by  Tom  Seaver  with  Dick  Schaap.  Bantam  Books, 
Inc.,  666  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019.  1970.  95  cents. 

It's  old  stuff  now,  but  the  magic  story  of  the  rise  of  the  Mets  and  their 
gaining  the  world  championship  in  1969  is  seen  here  through  the  eyes  of 
Tom  Seaver.  Tom  didn't  like  the  Marines;  but  he  survived.  About  baseball, 
he  says: 

I  never  realized  before  that  a  man's  whole  life  could  be  encom- 
passed in  a  single  play,  in  a  single  game,  in  a  single  day. 


Some  of  us  used  to  look  silly  doing  the  latest  dances.  Now  that's  no  longer  a 
problem.  If  you  don't  look  silly  doing  them,  they're  not  the  latest  dances.— 
Lucille  Goodyear. 

REVERSE  CINDERELLA 

When  a  modern  girl  gets  married, 

With  her  wig,  fine  lace  and  stuck-on  lashes. 

To  the  unskilled  youth  just  out  of  school, 

It's  Fairyland  first— and  then  the  ashes.— D.  A.  Hoover 
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loving  and  kind  God,  who  gave  his  only  son  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  could 
cause  the  changes  which  I  have  seen. 

I  receive  THE  LINK  through  our  station  chapel  here  as  NAS,  Memphis,  Milling- 
ton,  Tennessee.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  such  fine  articles  in  your  magazine  which 
gets  read  from  cover  to  cover. 

— Horace  B.  Holadia,  3143  Terrier  Dr.,  Millington,  Tenn.  38054. 

Captions  for  November  1970  inside  back  cover  of  THE  LINK 

"God's  straw  boss  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines." — Peggy  Johnson,  9008 
Dakota  St.,  Fairchild  AFB,  Washington  99011 

"And  this,  my  friends,  is  the  Last  Straw." — Estrella  G.  Vazquez,  4138  B.  Lee 
Village,  Ft.  Campbell,  Ky.  42223 

"Our  Straw  Boss";  "Some  bosses  get  burned  up  earlier  than  others";  "Our  boss: 
Well,  he  doesn't  stand  for  any  old  crow  in  the  office" — Chaplain  (LTC)  John  E. 
Keplinger,  USASAFS,  APO  New  York.  09352 

Article  About  Marijuana 

I  have  just  read  the  excellent  article  "Is  Marijuana  Harmless?"  by  Jean  Paul 
Smith  in  the  August,  1970  LINK.  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  reprints  of  this  article  or 
to  have  it  reproduced  for  distribution  to  a  Parent-Teacher  Association? 

We  are  attempting,  in  our  community,  an  education  program  for  adults  on  the 
abuse  of  drugs  and  other  problems  of  youth.  We  are  interested  in  any  materials 
we  can  obtain  to  inform  parents  in  an  effort  to  prevent  drug  problems. 

— Nancy  Long,  President,  New  Wilmington  Elem.  P.T.A.,  253  Francis  St., 
New  Wilmington,  Pa.  16142 


Listen  to  the  Jones'  Sisters 

People  Get  Ready  by  The  Jones  sisters  (Gail,  Phyllis,  Cheryl).  Word 
Records,  Box  1790,  Waco,  Texas.  76703. 

The  Jones  sisters  are  daughters  of  the  Rev.  Howard  Jones  and  then- 
singing  goes  out  over  ELWA,  radio  and  TV  crusades,  Monrovia,  Li- 
beria, West  Africa.  It  is  a  worldwide  missionary  enterprise.  The  songs 
are  varied,  a  combination  of  the  new  and  the  old;  their  voices  blend 
harmoniously;  and  the  message  is  timeless.  Some  of  the  best  of  the 
eleven  songs  are:  "A  Quiet  Place";  "Be  Calm,  My  Soul";  "Satisfied"; 
"Just  As  I  Am";  and  "Is  There  Any  Peace?" 
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"It  seems  to  me  if  you  just  give  me 
$100  of  the  $200  I  borrowed,  we'd  each 
owe  the  other  a  hundred  and  be  even." 

I  didn't  mind  the  tax  bite  until  it 
became  a  gobble. — J.  J.  Goetchius  in 
Quote. 

"Tell  me,"  the  social  chairman  of 
the  ladies'  group  asked  the  speaker: 
"Do  you  believe  in  clubs  for 
women?" 

"Only,"  he  responded,  "if  kind- 
ness fails." — Lucille  J.  Goodyear. 

At  every  meeting  of  Joe's  lodge  a 
raffle  was  held,  and  in  the  thirty 
years  that  Joe  had  attended  weekly 
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meetings  he  had  never  once  picked 
the  winning  number  out  of  the  hat. 
The  lodge  officers  finally  decided 
that  they  would  rig  the  next  raffle  so 
that  Joe  would  win. 

At  the  next  meeting,  Joe  happened 
to  get  the  number  26.  The  officers 
put  nothing  but  slips  showing  26  in 
the  hat  and  asked  Joe  to  stir  up  the 
slips  and  pick  one.  How  could  he  do 
anything  but  win? 

But  Joe  was  true  to  form.  He 
reached  into  the  hat,  stirred  the 
tickets  and  selected  one.  It  was  7-%. 
— Eva  Kraus. 

She:  "Joe,  do  you  think  I'm 
sweet?" 

He:  "Sure." 

She:  "Do  you  think  I'm  pretty?" 

He:  "Sure." 

She:  "Do  you  love  me  a  whole 
lot?" 

He:  "Sure." 

She:  "Oh  Joe,  you  say  the  nicest 
things." — Lucille  J.  Goodyear. 

After  a  rather  trying  "father  and 
son  talk,"  the  little  boy  said:  "Dad, 
I'm  still  confused.  Was  I  born  in  a 
nest  or  a  hive?" 

Tim:  I  found  a  horseshoe  this 
morning? 

Jim:  You  did?  Do  you  know  what 
that  means? 

Tim:  Yes.  It  means  some  poor 
horse  is  running  around  in  his  stock- 
ing feet. — Builders. 

Pat:  "My  wife  is  very  irritable. 
The  least  little  thing  sets  her  off." 

Mike:  "You're  lucky.  Mine's  a  self- 
starter." — Ford  Farming. 


Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

— William  Wordsworth 


O  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  .  .  . 
All  the  glory  and  beauty  and 
wonder  of  the  world. 

— Edward  Everett  Hale 
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